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Books in Print 1960: An Author-Title Index to every in- 
print book of over 1100 U.S. publishers. 
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the publisher — you'll find it here. 
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* cross references (more than 35 000) to guide you to books on related topics. 
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OUR GUEST EDITOR 


Mr. D. N. Marshall, M.A., University Librarian, University Library, 
Bombay, is the guest editor of this Special 15th Anniversary Number. 

The beginnings of the Bombay University Library go back to 1874 
when an offer was received towards the erection of a building for the Univer- 
sity Library. The building was completed in November 1878. In the initial 
years, the Library did not receive any fixed annual grant. But since 1932, a 
fixed annual grant is made and a special budget for the Library is prepared. 

The Library, today, has over 153,000 volumes. It also has a collec- 
tion of over 6,090 manuscripts in Sanskrit and allied languages. Descriptive 
Catalogues of some of these collections have been published. 


In addition to the Main Library, there are Libraries attached to the 
Departments of Economics, Sociology, Politics, Statistics, Law & Applied 
Psychology and the Department of Chemical Technology. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 
Librarian of Today 


By D. N. Marshall, 

University Librarian, University Library, Bombay 

At the annual Conference of the Library Association of United King- 

dom held last September, the President of the Session, in his search for “the 
quality by which Librarians do not differ but are all alike’’, referred to a des- 
cription, given in 1776, by the then Librarian of the Sorbonne, of a true pro- 
fessional brother. It said: ‘‘Your Librarian should be a learned and profound 
theologian; but to this qualification which I would call fundamental must be 
added a wide literary erudition, an exact and precise knowledge of all the arts 
and all the sciences, a great facility of expression and finally that exquisite 
courtesy which will win him the affection of his visitors just as his merits will 
assure him of their esteem’’. All these qualities, save the expectation to be a 
profound theologian, are even today deemed as the prime requisites in the 
profession. In the evolution of libraries, the concept of library service has 
kept on changing. Not long ago, books were chained in libraries, and the 
Librarian was a storekeeper rather than a purveyor of knowledge. There was 
much more emphasis on the mechanistic aspect of library service rather than 
on its organic background. 
But today all this has changed. Each book in the library today is 

not something that is lifeless but something that is living, something that 
breathes some meaning, something that has a tale to tell, information to pur- 
vey, Or, a message to give. The true duty, now-a-days, of a librarian essenti- 
ally lies in doing all that is necessary in establishing contact or providing the 
requisite channel of communication between the reader on one side and the 
contents of the book on the other. He needs to be the radio where the different 
wave lengths can be tuned in by the readers, as and when they wish to, to re-' 
ceive the information they are seeking. He is required to be an interpreter. 
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between readers on one part and the books in his charge on the other. He 
has to direct all operations to bring about successfully, via his own efforts, a 
happy integration between the demand of the readers and the supply of mate- 
rials from the stock of knowledge in his direct charge, or, the stock to which 
he can arrange to have access to on the basis of inter-library co-operation. 


To achieve any success in bringing about such an integration as is re- 
ferred to above, it is very necessary that the cultural horizon of the librarian 
who aims to do so should be wide, his knowledge vast and his interests varied, 
so that he can deal efficiently with readers with wide and complex variety of 
queries. In addition to maintaining an effective contact with his own growing 
bookstock, he has to be aware, in a broad and general sense, both culturally 
and otherwise, of the progressive developments in the various fields of know- 
ledge through familiarity with the growing production of the vast mass of 
printed materials. It has been well said that there is no limit to a librarian’s 
knowledge save the limit which he himself choses to place upon himself. Modern 
librarianship is no easy task. A librarian today has to face a steady and in- 
creasing demand for detailed information which his predecessors had only a 
slight conception. The librarian of today is no more a mere curator solely con- 
cered with the preservation of his book-stock. That negative concept has 
given place to a positive one and that is that a librarian must feed the readers 
actively, guide them and aid them in every way so that maximum use is made 
of books and maximum service is rendered to readers. This is a new develop- 
ment providing to would-be librarians both a challenge and an opportunity. 


The question is how can this challenge be met ? With the great in- 
crease in the volume of recorded materials and the specialisation which is now 
the marked feature of modern times, the vast and scattered recorded items 
require some sort of control as may permit even an isolated micro-thought 
buried in the great mass, to be unearthed at the time it is required by a reader. 
It is, as Bradford puts it, a search for needles in haystacks. It is necessary, 
therefore, that a modern librarian should have the requisite means whereby 
the different haystacks of recorded knowledge can be sorted out effectively, as 
and when required, to enable any specific needle or needles to be located, easily 
and directly, on demand. The study of these means employed, mechanical 
or otherwise, for sorting and seeking actively and effectively, even the minu- 
test item of recorded knowledge with the attendant procedures aimed at re- 
trieving it from the vast inchoate and scattered mass of recorded information, 
so that it is made available readily after due processing, constitute the study 
of documentation. A modern librarian, therefore, needs to be well up in docu- 
mentation and must attempt to have the mastery of its techniques. 
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LIBRARIAN OF TODAY 


Modern librarianship undoubtedly makes new and more intensive de- 
mands on a librarian. Nowadays technical know-how is a prerequisite of the 
accomplished librarian. But, above all, there must be a lively interest in the 
wide world around, a feel for books as such, and for other means of recorded 
knowledge. Among the traits needed for efficient librarianship, none is more 
essential in a librarian than an intellectual curiosity to know and to learn — an 
enquiring mind. There need to be leavened into day’s work. It must be re- 
membered that in chosing a profession one takes upon oneself certain respon- 
sibilities — responsibilities firstly towards those one is called upon to serve and 
secondly towards one’s own self. This dual responsibility is illustrated in the 
fact that one is never able to give to others the service that it is one’s duty 
to give unless by so doing one is able to achieve personal satisfaction or self 
fulfilment. A librarian, unless he feels interested in his work and derives satis- 
faction from doing so, will not be able to serve well his readers and the pro- 
fession he has chosen to adopt, nor attain that pleasure which is derived in’ 
life through self fulfilment. A would-be librarian must test himself, therefore, 
whether he satisfies these requirements. It has been well said that “Blessed 
is he who has found his work. Let him ask for no other blessedness’’. Ifa 
librarian does whatever he does with his heart and soul he will surely make 
his library a living unit to work in an 1 work for. It is not libraries that make 
librarians but librarians that make libraries. 





Here is a Book that every Library should have...... 


Guide to Art Reference Books 


By W. CHAMBERLIN Librarian, 
Fine Arts Library, Columbia University. 1959. 432p. Cloth. $10.00 


A unique and scholarly systematic organization & evaluation of art literature 
for libraries of all types and sizes. Lists and annotates nearly 2500 works on 
art from the very earliest to the present in English and other languages of 
the Western world. Bubliographical data, scope, content, limitations, various 
editions and special useful features are given for each title. General works are 
listed by type, followed by subject chapters for architecture, sculpture, draw- 
ings, paintings, prints and engravings, and applied arts. Special listings of 250 
periodicals basic to research, 100 most frequently used series, and the main 
art libraries of the United States and Western Europe are also included. Cross 
references and the subject, title, author index make all entries readily 
available. This book is planned for the general reader, student or scholar as 
well as the librarian. 
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50 East Huron Street, Chicago II, Illinois. 
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The Book Classification 


By H. K. Majumder 

Indian Veterinary Research Institute. 

Izatnagar (UP) 

Knowledge is a new bride, shy but eager to make friendship. The 

symbol of knowledge may be figured in‘a lady veiled and smiling within. Her 

anxiety or eagerness to court friendship is embodied in her shyness. Hunger 

of knowledge is, therefore, always rewarded in variance of degree. Aptitude 

or hunger of knowledge may be cultivated with right earnest; and gain is con- 

ditional to the degree of labour essentially associated with the quality of 

intellect. But that is not all that help acquire knowledge. Desire, keenness, 

labour and intelligence are the internal factors that give one a good augury. 

Facilities of gathering the required information are the means of prime im- 

portance to put those internal factors into harness to achieve the cherished 

goal. The library alone can afford to offer or mobilise such facilities to the 

readers. The library science (art ?) has devised some tools helpful to reveal 

the span of treasures of a library to the knowledge-seeking readers. Broadly 
speaking, they are the classifications and the catalogues. 


Catalogues describe the books physically and more so of their exter- 
nal features while the classifications reveal internal features of the books. Both 
the traits are combined in a classified catalogue. 

In classifying the stock of a library some system is followed to main- 
tain uniformity and to achieve a high degree of efficiency to the best interest 
of the readers. The scheme followed is based on a set of notions and prin- 
ciples worked out by the scheme-makers keeping pace with the ever develop- 
ing knowledge. Sequences used in the schemes are not the products of ac- 
cidents. They are worked and placed in the schemes on the merit of their 
own standing in the hierarcy of the field of knowledge. Classification, Mill 
says, “‘is a contrivance for the best possible ordering of the ideas of objects in 
our minds; for causing the ideas to accompany or succeed one another in such 
a way as shall give us the greatest command over our knowledge already ac- 
quired and lead most directly to the acquisition of more.’’ In this definition, 
Mill advances the cause of ideas in our minds. But we are interested in books 
which are the store-houses of ideas of our minds. Ideas and books are not 
same. Nevertheless, object of classification is same. By and large, the biblio- 
graphical classification is the offspring of the philosophical classification 
reasonably modified to fit in classifying the books. Philosophical classification 
attempts at establishing essential relations between classes of things, while the 
aim of book classification is the having the books of one subject together and 
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THE BOOK CLASSIFICATION 


the related and allied subjects in proximity. The classical dichotomy division 
is unworthy of application to the bibliographical classification. 


The library classification generally works out the divisions of a class 
in horizontal lines showing all the probable divisions, repeating further divisions 
down the vertical lines showing a hierarchy in order of divisions and sub- 
divisions. As a result, a chain of relationship is formed within a subject. Book 
classification follows hypothetically an artificial order embracing all the like 
books in groups according to the degree of likeness. As such, book classific- 
ation is not an exact classification. The exact method divides, as Jevons sug- 
gests, ‘each genus into two species and not more than two, so that one species 
possesses a particular quality and the other does not.’’ Classification based 
on natural characteristics leads to a strictly evolutionary order which is not 
practicable except in biological sciences. Orders generally adopted in the 
book classification are made with cautious prudence to create sequences of 
relationships, the better the nearer they are. 


Generally speaking, the orders of the schemes are influenced accord- 
ing to the theories of knowledge held by their makers. Also they vary ac- 
cording to their purposes. Theology would be given preference to other sub- 
jects by one who believed God to be the source of all things and the order of 
the scheme would emanate from ‘God’. Most of the early schemes followed 
this order. The well known philosophical classification scheme of Francis 
Bacon derived its order from the human faculties. Comte followed an arrange- 
ment which was scientific in order: Physical sciences (not having life), Biological 
sciences (!ife), Anthropological sciences (sciences of man) and Moral sciences. 
Brown attempted to bring in his scheme an evolutionary order. But his order 
was more developmental than evolutionary. He has stated that ‘‘the depart- 
ments of human knowledge are so numerous, their intersections so great, their 
changes so frequent and their variety so confusing that it is impossible to show 
that they proceed from one source or germ.”’ The scheme of Cutter is declared 
by himself to be an evolutionary one. To him, “The expansive classification 
follows the evolutionary idea throughout............... ’*, However, classification 
into minute details of a class knowledge following a strictly evolutionary order 
is an impossibility. ‘‘The total field of knowledge can not be arranged com- 
prehensively and exhaustively by a continuous modulation of steps in any 
schedule in which the terms must be written vertically’’. (Sears). 


The books in a library are grouped according to the subjects they 
deal with and they are so grouped on the shelves following the sequences work- 
ed out in the scheme. Should the classification offer a distinct order of books 
for being promptly localised to the advantage of the library staff and to the 
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benefit of the readers, any order followed with rigid obedience in a permanent 
run would serve the purpose efficiently. Goodness or badness that we attri- 
bute to a scheme is not mainly due to its order but to the choice of notations 
used and also to the easiness in using those notations to represent the subjects. 
And on this score, broadly speaking, the Colon Classification could not gain 
popularity. The conception of depth classification has largely marred the 
simplicity of the classification itself. ‘Practical usefulness,’ says Dewey, 
“does not require that the ideas of this or that one be followed but only that 
books of the same character be always put in the same place, and that there 
be some means of knowing readily what that place is’’. The order in classi- 
fication means an order in subject-matter of books. 





Book Selection for the Public Library 


of the Underdeveloped Countries 


By Amulya Chandra Ray, 
Assistant Librarian, Indian Central Jute Committee, 


Calecutta-1 

Basic education is the foundation stone upon which modern demo- 
cracy stands. Democracy has produced far reaching results in shaping the 
destiny of the people of the underdeveloped countries. It has been decided 
by UNESCO that library movement should officially be recognised by the 
participating countries to further the cause of democarcy and education. Thus 
the public library is a product of modern democarcy. The importance of such 
a library in shaping the progress of community life has been set out in a num- 
ber of ways. Libraries give light and people find their way to become good 
citizens of the world. 

Book selection in such public libraries of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries forms a distinct and main activity of the library authorities. “No one 
who has learned to read beyond the level of bare literacy and who wishes to 
play his full part in the life of his community can possibly keep in touch with 
what is happening elsewhere in the world, with what even is happening at his 
doorstep, without recourse to books and periodicals, but few people in the 
world can buy all the books they need for their own personal use.”’ 

Lack of proper education, and longtime foreign domination, have 
made the general public of the underdeveloped countries unfit for serious 
reading materials and for technical publications. So in the future planning 
of libraries of the underdeveloped countries standard of education, reading 
habits, manners and customs, political outlook, social systems, and the 
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Book Selection for the Public Library of the Underdeveloped Countries 


religious background of the people must be taken into consideration in forming 
a theory of book selection. It will be a great help to the librarians in selecting 
books for the public libraries if study of the interest of the people is under- 
taken apart from knowledge of the local institutions, local industry and trade 
is obtained from the community survey. Local fairs, mela, ‘jatra’ etc. may 
be taken also into consideration in forming ideas about book selection. A 
library’s collection of books should reflect and strongly emphasize its edu- 
cational objective. 


At present politics is the main burning cry of the people of the under- 
developed countries. Political unstability and frequent change of governments 
of some countries have engaged the men’s minds apart from social reconstruc- 
tion. So in the interest of the people, men’s mind should be diverted to 
other nation building activities. For the betterment of community life, books 
of the following subjects may be selected for the public libraries : 


1. Discipline 2. Community health 
3. Elementary hygiene 4. Public laws 
5. Sports and Games 6. Diverse recreational collections 
7. Civic matters, Co-operation 8. International understanding 
9. Basic facts on science, 10. Small scale industry 
natural history 11. Agriculture and Irrigation 


Government publications must reach to the farthest corner of the 
village library. Thus the people will be informed about the policies of their 
national governments. Governmental activities in all the branches of human 
welfare will reach to the farthest corner of the country. So in selecting books 
for the public libraries of the underdeveloped countries government public- 
ations may have a distinct place in the libraries of the country. “The fact 
that they are free or of low cost is not sufficient reason for the library to have 
them; they not only supplement books but are often superior to them, being 
upto date and authoritative, and containing information not available else- 
where. Their low cost makes them especially desirable for libraries.’ As to 
the periodicals and newspapers, consideration should be given to the contri- 
butors, the characteristics and the editorial policies of the journal in building 
up of national outlook apart from politics. Worthless magazines have no place 
on the reading table; controversial journals need not be taken in the public 
libraries of the underdeveloped countries. Effort must be made in discribing 
benefits of basic democracy for lasting peace and benefit for human society. 

As the newly liberated countries are not rich in scientific and techno- 
logical publications, foreign language books on such topics must be encouraged 
in having a predominent place in the libraries of. these countries. Unless 
technological and scientific studies form the basic research activities, national 
upliftment may not be rapid and lasting. It has been observed by the experts 
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that as regards scientific education, standard of living, employment, obedience 
to law and order, the nations of the European countries have done much pro- 
gress than the under developed countrics of the world. So in selecting books 
for the public libraries of such countries special emphasis may be given on 
foreign books dealing with the above subjects, both for training and education 
of the masses. Because a right type of public library can create and stimulate 
lasting reading habits. 

Thomas De Quincey wrote about hundred years ago. ‘As books 
multiply in an unmanageable degrees, selection becomes more and more a 
necessity for readers, and the power of selection more and more a de- 
sperate problem for the busy part of readers’. In the public library book 
selection also is a very intricate problem. The public library has to serve dif- 
ferent types of readers who differ in taste, attainment and objective. In 
institutional and special libraries, the librarian can count on some help from 
specialists and technical journals etc. In our country the problem is more 
intricate for lack of systematic library co-operation throughout the country. 

It has been recognised by the democratic countries of the world that 
basic education may largely be encouraged for making democracy lasting and 
permanent. In order to educate the public, universal book production on 
elementary subjects may be undertaken by the governments. So these public- 
ations will have due place in the libraries for the general readers. The days 
will not be far off when the setting up of good and efficient libraries will be 
found indispensable to make people competent and responsible citizens. 

After independence, our leaders have taken an earnest view to make 
the library movement a success in India. During the plan periods they have 
taken into consideration the spread of public libraries to wipe out illiteracy 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. Already during the First 
Five-Year Plan grants amounting to Rs. 8,89,14,999 were made for the estab- 
lishment of nine state central libraries and 96 district libraries, and for the 
further development of 52 existing district libraries. Under the Second Five- 
Year Plan, a sum of about Rs. 140 lakhs has been allotted for library develop- 
ment in the States, more than half of which will be borne by the Central 
Government. In order to make the money and resources most useful, the 
materials of the libraries must be suitable for the general public. Thus it is 
the desire of the Government that within the plan periods a network of public 
libraries shall be established within the country. 

In order to make the venture fruitful, rapid survey of the whole area 
is necessary. Reading habits, percentage of literacy, natural bent of mind, 
religious outlook, standard of living, individual income, should be taken into 
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Book Selection for the Public Library of the Under-developed Countries 


consideration for starting the public library. Illiteracy and ignorance destroy 
the soul of a nation. The only safeguard against them is to adopt reading 
habits and develop the capacity by the people to know their rights and duties 
which help them to lead a good and contented life. So knowledge must be 
organised and directed towards right direction. One thing must be taken 
into consideration for our people in India. The system of philosophy under- 
lying the education and nature of our people, especially the lower middle 
classes and the labouring classes who are coming into forefront of the nation. 
If suitable reading materials are not available for them in the public libraries, 
their minds will be misdirected with grave consequences for the future. So 
the selection of materials for the public libraries should be made with a view 
to serve the nation for a lasting benefit. ‘‘The best way to give most people 
this opportunity is to provide them with public libraries or better, let them 
provide public libraries for themselves.”’ 

In order to make the book selection comprehensive, books of the 
following subjects may be taken in the public libraries of our country :— 
Teacher-student relations in the educational institutions 
Ethics of religion 
kemedy for indiscipline among students 
Ideal family life 
Co-operation 
Village upliftment 
Family planning 
Ideal commercial relationship between communities 
Plans and projects undertaken by the Govt. of India & States 
Agriculture and.irrigation 
Handicrafts of the locality 
Community leadership 
Elementary scientific knowledge 
International affairs 
Discipline in all affairs of human life 
Local Geography 
Literature & Arts 
Religion 
Ancient Mythology of the Country 


PRODOZR RR TOmmoOn> 


It is the free public library which is in a strategic position to help 
the literate adults to read more, learn more. 


It may be concluded by mentioning some comparable statistics from 
India and other countries. Our public libraries had one book for every 50 of 
our people and 10 persons between themselves read one book in a year. 
Taking our literate adults, one such adult read only one book in a year. Fur- 
ther five Indians between themselves contribute one anna in a year — less 
than a pice per head per year — for the library service. On the other hand 
the U..S. Public libraries have with them 1 24 volumes per capita and the 
book use per capita is 3.37. The country spends Rs. 4.55 pet capita on the 
public libraries. In U. K. the respective figures are 1.15 volumes per capita, 
a book use of 7.7 per capita & an expenditure per capital of nearly Rs. 3/50 nP. 
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Social Role of Libraries in India Today 

By Hakim Singh 
Punjab University Library, Chandigarh. 
Libraries are organic within the communities they are intended to 
serve. They arise in a practical way to fulfil distinct social purpose, and 
therein lies their worth and justification As B. Landheer says, ‘‘The Library 
as a social institution not an isolated instance of social development......... but 

part of an overall development, in which it represents a specific function.”’ 


Man is a cultural animal. Cultural patterns created by him are 
shared and transmitted, so that ‘culture is simultaneously both the soma and 
the germ plasm of the social organism.’’ Libraries contain the culture of 
humanity and work as disseminators of the cultural products.. So closely re- 
lated to central human need, they ought to play a role of greater importance 
in the social process. 

In India today they are required to be instruments of social good in 
meeting the cultural needs of the community. Within the ambit of this 
general purpose, there has to be selection of objectives dependent partly on 
intrinsic importance, if attained, and partly on practicability of attainment. 

Our society is undergoing deep fundamental changes in its relation- 
ships. It is in transition. Our backward agrarian economy is getting replaced 
by modern industrial economy. Local and independent social units are be- 
coming interdependent and integrated. Vast process of social disintegration 
is going on alongside of the construction of new. Impact of science, industry 
and education is upturning traditional faiths, beliefs and cultural values which 
are losing their hold on men. New values are still in flux struggling for re- 
cognition. A transition society, which is growing in complexity, develops its 
own agencies of social communication for its stabilization and growth. Libra- 
ries figure prominently among them. 

In a fast developing world we are trying to become worthy partners. 
We feel an urgent necessity to develop the national resources. National de- 
velopment depends on conscious participation of people. To enlighten citizens 
and to make them active and useful participants in the constructive process 
a nation-wide system of libraries is essential. A system of libraries having 
clear conception of the objectives : 

to make every citizen conscious of the urgency and necessity of 

national development; 

to make the latest records of developments in scientific and technolo- 

gical fields readily available for the use of the nation as a whole; and 

to help individuals to gain understanding and enlighetnment so that 
they may live meaningful lives. 
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SOCIAL ROLE OF LIBRARIES IN INDIA TODAY 


In short, libraries devoted to the cause of active disssemination of 
ideas and information among the people readily, impartially and gratuitously. 


Dissemination of ideas and information among the people is by no 
means an easy task. Agrarian masses constituting seventy to eighty per cent 
of the population, are sluggish, custom bound and slow to change. They lock 
up immense store of human energies and fritter away the rest in activities of 
decreasing utility. Worse sti!l, standing on the threshold of a new epoch, 
they are reluctant to move out of their traditional mode of living. To activise 
latent energies in these dormant masses many and varied social persuasive 
agencies have to work hard unitedly to disseminate knowledge. Locally 
orientated rural library is capable of doing a great deal. But there are so few 
of them in the country, and even they operate under such severe handicaps 
that an optimistic comment on their role does not seem justified. Experience 
of Western countries, however, reveal that libraries have been instrumental 
in enlightening the rural masses. And they can do so in India. 


As a matter of fact rural libraries should be attaractive and well pro- 
vided if satisfactory service is expected of them. Conservatism of peasantry 
and hard conditions of living make even the normal working of libraries quite 
difficult. But these basic factors are ignored by those in authority in plan- 
ning the few rural libraries being established. The result is much wasteful 
expenditure which neither benefits the people nor brings any credit to the 
libraries in the public esteem. Unsatisfactory libraries are unimpressive in- 
stitutions. Unimpressive institutions are ignored by their trustees and remain 
unsatisfactory. While, thus, the urgency is apparently met, nothing tangible 
is achieved. 

On the other hand, partly unsettled conditions characteristic of our 
many towns and cities have created widespread feeling of insecurity among 
the lower middle classes and the workers. Low incomes and little prospect 
of immediate economic betterment are disturbing factors in the lives of these 
people. While their material conditions are bad enough the mental equip- 
ment is hopelessly inadequate They have acquired the skills of learning but 
are denied access to cultural heritage. The few fragmentary facilities for in- 
form tion and reading which exist are neither free nor available to all. In the 
absence of adequate library facilities, they fail to make their leisure a pleasur- 
able experience through reading. And the vocational guidance that books 
may otherwise provide remain unavailable to them. As a result their intel- 
lectual and physical powers get dissipated in the routine drudgery of a dark 
living. While, thus. delightful social adventure in the form of reading is de- 
nied to them, their talents are lost to the community. Cumulative effect of 
all these factors is frustration, discontent and indiscipline which erode 
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confidence in human capacities and eat into the vitals of otherwisee nterpris- 
ing and energetic people. 

Inspite of the urgency, the library scene in the country is still far 
from satisfactory. There are ‘many, many too few’ libraries in the country, 
and fewer still are good enough. There is negligible library consciousness 
among the public. In the official circles, a marked degree of intransigent in- 
difference prevails on library matters. A fallacious view that libraries are no 
use when literacy standard are low still persists. It is often not realised that 
schemes of universal education without proper compliment of libraries is an 
effort wasted. For literacy devoid of the means of continuance soon relapses 
into illiteracy. . 

Technological advance while encouraging mass media, is creating 
human problems which dog solution. Science as a technique tends to trans- 
form life into a routine mechanical affair. It depersonalises work so that lab- 
our ceases to be an activity conditioned by and fulfilling life. In the world 
of quantity that it unleases, man gets lost in the mass. And the thinking in- 
dividual is threatened with extinction. 

Mass media, such as newspapers, films, and radio has little to offer 
to talents, active intellects and spiritual minds. Books, on the other hand, 
make distinct individual appeal to each reader and can give emotional, intel- 
lectual and spiritual satisfaction to all types of men. Readers’ minds can 
absorb much more subtle variations in thought and can be in a condition of 
gteater receptivity. Furthermore, they open up a vista of unbounded know- 
ledge which helps the individual to a full and harmonious use of his capacities. 

Libraries, as keepers and disseminators of knowledge recorded in 
books, afford facilities for effective play of that ‘principle of individuation’ in 
men which is a basic element in organic nature. They are serviceable agents 
in the communication of inspiring knowledge which instil in man the con- 
fidence to control his destiny and to rise from a mere speck to uniqueness. It 
is the element of individual intellectual activity voluntarily undertaken with 
a view to personal enlightenment that makes libraries unparalleled institutions 
capable of serving the highest ends that man can aspire to achieve. In this 
sense they are the citadels of free thinking and the temples where humanity 
may find its soul and man may discover himself. To inculcate enlightenment 
and freedom, both intellectual and spiritual, is among the noblest aims of the 
libraries in India. 

As a social institution, broadly two major tasks devolve on the lib- 
rary. They are :— 

to promote mass education; and 


to provide special environment within which lifelong self-education 
and highest cultural development of individuals can take place, 
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These tasks commit the libraries, 


to undertake active stimulation of reading habits among the people, 
and to guide them in the easy and effective choice and proper use of 
the reading materials; 


— 


i) 


to provide full facilities for meeting individual and collective reading 
and informational needs of the community; and 
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iii) to inculcate interest in the best and the highest cultural, intellectual 
and spiritual achievements of the humanity. 


Translated into concrete functional terms, these tasks mean: 


1, Selection, acquisition and preservation of suitable reading materials 
to meet the reading needs of the community in content and purpose. 


. Helping people to use and promoting the use of available reading 
materials through its organisation, analysis, publicity and personal 
service. 

3. Evaluation of reading materials with a view to guide the readers in 
their selection so that the requisites of profitable communication are 
met. 

4. Provision of information service to individuals and groups both for 
research and ordinary purposes. 

5. Functioning as a community centre for varied social education acti- 

vities leading to or involving the use of library materials. 


bo 


Such a conception of library’s purpose commit them to an active 
role in the social process. In point of fact, if libraries are to become a social 
factor of importance, ‘‘they must adopt positive programme, and take lead 
in stimulating, and helping to shape, the desire to learn on the part of the 
people. To have a greater share in the building of happier individuals and a 
better society, they must go beyond their ro!e as provider of material into a 
more active role as adult educators.”’ 

A philosophy of active librarianship alone is valid today. Libraries, 
by their very nature, are slow in gaining social approbation. Their materials, 
the printed word, has less glamour but high cost. With odds so heavy, it is 
incumbent on the library profession to rise to the occassion and win for them 
their destined role. 


Foreign News 
New Building for Foreign Literature Library 

The construction of a new big building for the U.S.S.R. Foreign Literature Library has 
begun in Moscow. To be completed by 1963, its upper stories will house a depository for 


four million volumes, Its reading rooms will be able to accommodate as many as 700 
people at once. Much care is beiug taken to outfit the new library with the latest techni- 


cal facilities, 
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The School Library and its Librarian 


By V. P. Kolhatkar B.4., B.T., Dip. Lib. (Madras) 
Librarian, Maharashtra Regional Library. Poona —-2. 


What the heads of schools desire 

In many schools it is often observed that the headmasters desire to 
get many good things done in a good manner during their tenure. They wish 
that any good conventions established by them should continue even after 
they pass their reins on to their successors. At the time of the annual school 
inspection it is curiously found that a number of ingenious ways are adopted 
to secure praise from the inspecting education officer. In respect of libraries, 
the Education Department demands every year before the inspection ensues a 
number of returns duly filled in. They call for the number of books accession- 
ed, that is, “‘registered’’ in the library upto the end of the previous year, as 
well as the number of additions during the current year. The headmasters 
even resort to such means as would help in showing a big number of books 
and would make the library seem bigger still. Like the library in other res- 
pects too, their struggle towards making all the school adjuncts look magnified 
manifests itself peculiarly. 


The big school and the branch school 

In a big city it happens that an education society conducts two or 
more schools, of which only one is particularly known as big being governed 
by the strongest of the life-members. When the so-called smaller school is 
notified for the formal annual inspection, the bigger school runs to the aid of 
the smaller one for its glorification as the bigger body is in possession of every 
sundry educational aid, the strong idealistic head is in the know of. They 
even keep awake the whole of the previous night and remove hundred and 
odd things to the smaller section overnight with a herculean effort. The 
laboratory, the geography hall, the gymnasium, the parliament hall, the library 
and all the like get beautified and almost electrified as it were during the two 
days of inspection. One would wonder at the metamorphosis of the whole 
scene, All complete lists of library books are got ready and displayed pro- 
fusely on the notice board in the morning of the day of inspection even when 
not a strip of them was to be noticed anywhere the day before. All the lumber 
awkwardly heaped up in the library room disappears and its place is taken by 
a couple or two of well-polished almiras whose glass panes shine with the rows 
of bristling books. The cob-webs and gossamers all covering the dilapidated 
plaster on the walls of the library room are all cleaned. All the faces painted 
or etched by the teenage scribblers on the wall-face hide themselves just be- 
hind the faces painted by eminent artists — the portraits of writers and actors 
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and oratérs and the like. The walls of the parliament hall are dressed up with 
the oil-paintings of life-members and donors of the institution who have lab- 
oured for it and tried to perpetuate their own memory. The way leading to 
the gymnasium which is rarely swept on other days is all cleaned and gets 
particularly stained with Malla-khamb oil and Howda-clay. During those two 
days, boys walk to and fro owing to the notice of the headmaster asking them 
to turn to those various parts of the school and thereby make them appear 
popular in the eye of the visiting inspector. And the novelty ruling tempor- 
arily lures the novelty-loving youngsters. Thus the goal of all the effort to- 
wards this temporary glorification and decoration naturally comes within 
sight. Just as the school puts on all the ceremonial ornaments during the 
annual social, this time too it does likewise. The only difference is that the 
annual social gathering is an occasion of all uproar and festivity and the in- 
spection means a day of all regimentation and discipline. For years the 
schools have enjoyed all this. 


The inspection of the library 


During the inspection, the librarian should be asked questions like 
the following, throwing light on its actual and informal use. Not the question 
“How many” but ‘‘Which books are accumulated by the library?’’ “How 
much are those books actually used and whether they are guided to be used 
only on the day of the inspection?’’. ““How much is allotted to book purchase 
and book binding annually and how much wear and tear takes place after 
good use and handling?”’. “Is there any subject-wise or age-wise statistics 
maintained showing the actual use?’”” These should be the points of enquiry. 
But rarely such questions come forth. During the inspection of our schools 
only such interrogation should be resorted to and should satisfy the questioner 
with such replies, ‘‘So many books reached so many hands and so many heads 
extracted so much out of them.”” The glory of the school library lies in this 
that the almiras have been emptied by a good number of regular borrowers 
and that the appearance of book-ful cupboards should reflect on the non-use 
of the libraries. This should be borne in mind by those who dress up the 
library on the day and by those who scrutinise the work of this school adjunct 
and pass their judgment. This twenty, if not twentyfour hours’, labour ought 
to result in its continual fruit. But no such fruit ever ripens. Many head- 
masters honestly desire that the proper work of the library should grow in an 
increasing measure and their name should get associated with it during their 
own regime and even afterwards. With this view they turn to the very well- 
known man posing before all with the placard on his forehead ‘‘Librarian’’. 
Of the many visitors to the ‘librarian’ some are heads of schools while some 
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are librarians working under those heads. These school librarians being poorly 
paid and rarely empowered to do anything of their own accord can do only a 
little if they at alldo. The heads propose and proftounce and promise many 
things during their visits to the ‘librarian’, but hardly anything worth the 
name is done by them. An honest desire and some effort even is seen at places 
as in the case of the common man’s good house-wife who dresses up her few 
belongings in a comely way and keeps her wards satisfied and smiling. Such 
schools, heads of schools and school librarians may find some guidance and 
benefit if they follow the procedure as further. 


The main components of the Library 


The library is a storehouse of all sorts of reference material. The 
school library should be so equipped as to provide all references facilitating 
the conduct of all formal curricu:um and extra-curriculum teaching. This will 
necessitate a varigated acquisition of the aids and sources of knowledge and 
information. All the heads can make an estimate and a list of all such mate- 
rial. But it is indeed very difficult to command all the aids or even many of 
them in these days of high costs. So this main component of the library is 
bound to remain underdeveloped. How long no one can say. It requires good 
funds. But if the school secures a skilful and resourceful librarian much can 
be done with the means and materials the library has and the money the 
school can allot. Prof. Berwick Sayers, the great British Librarian, has said, 
“a wise American librarian once remarked to me that a long of wood with a 
book at one end and a librarian at another would make a perfect library. 
That was a picturesque exaggeration, of course; but it is the personal element 
that a librarian brings into the library which gives it its vitality; they have 
staffs but no librarians.’’ Let us not ponder over the exaggeration. No library 
will come into existence without any comfortable seats and at least a small 
pack of books and somebody named “‘librarian’’, All this may only be secured 
with money. But even still no progress is likely to be seen if the man to pre- 
side over the library is not a man of any imagination and inspiration. Only 
a resourceful individual can use the scanty material and the limited space to 
the full, can endear the library to its readers and render it its vitality. Only 
a ‘librarian’ is able to make this feat. And so every school must try to secure 
such a librarian and having once secured him must see him in his seat always 
having a smiling face and a full stomach. He cannot be made or produced to 
order. Anyone of the ‘made-to-order-tribe’ cannot make a ‘library’ if and 
when he loses the support of makers. 


The librarian’s work 
The librarian has to suggest all extra reading beyond the curriculum 
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study and create and satisfy an urge for the extra curriculam research and 
activity. The school is busily engaged throughout the year in holding various 
special examinations besides the regular weeklies, monthlies or the terminal 
and the like. It has to provide for the urge of competition by arranging a 
good many sports, debates, etc It has to conduct classes for imparting the 
skills of different useful arts. Life in the schools is teemed abundantly with 
such hundreds and odds aiming at strengthening the mental and physical 
sinews of the members of the school community. The school library can 
vigourously prove itself useful in all this. The librarian will have to find out 
and exhibit all available pieces of information presenting some new knowledge 
about different topics. He will have to display helpful pictures and photo- 
graphs on the notice-board, suggest extra reading touching and covering the 
prescribed portions of various subjects. This work will be perennial. One 
piece of work will beget another. And the man incharge of the library will 
have to keep himself ever prepared like the boy-scouts ever-prepared to help 
others. 
The teacher. librarian 

All this sort of preparation is in some measure technical. But in the 
main it requires an innate and genuine sense of organisation. The technical 
chatterbox may expose himself to be all empty from the point of view of uti- 
lity. All organization needs inborn imagination and latent capacity. The 
long and short of the qualifications of the librarian is that he must be able to 
understand and feel the way the boys should walk up. Still more important, 
he must have ample time for thinking out and doing the library work. But 
the school libraries of our country to-day are not in a position to engage full 
time librarians. This position may not manifest itself for a good many days. 
Yet those who have viewed the importance and use of the school library in 
the proper perspective of education must begin early and begin well by finding 
out ways and means from all the available sources the school has. It will not 
be advisable to saddle any unwilling teacher after his quota of routine work 
is all given by him. It is true money makes the mare go. True but it is no 
use letting the exhausted teacher exert further in continuation of his whole- 
time time-table work. The school master of to-day is neck-deep in the heap 
of note books containing thousand and odd curious and humorous and still 
tedious notes written by a unit (!) of about 50 pupils in a class. He can never 
find suitable time and pleasant mood to face the younger gold diggers running 
to the library as the bell for the recess rings. The librarian should not be 
taxed with any heavy work of teaching if it requires him to shoulder a heap 
of those at once pleasuresome and irksome exercise books. The Education 
Department must allow the heads of the schools to specify part time library 
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work to willing and winsome workers from the lot of the staff. But it will not 
be enough and fair to mark simply any part time in the time-table for library 
work. The headmasters must look beyond that. The library hours must be 
all continuous and these should be so adjusted that the teacher-librarian must 
be given time to enjoy the leisure period and the short and long recesses which 
other teachers enjoy. Moreover as he has of necessity to work in his library 
on Sundays and holidays and has to devote a good deal of his time to this 
work when others are away and enjoying while he has to stay in and repair 
the odds due to use and prepare the book collection imminently to be attack- 
ed by the craving young chaps, his working hours must be fairly and liberally 
compensated with special vacations and extra and equable remuneration. 
There is still one point requiring our notice. The teacher-librarian has necess- 
arily to disconnect himself with the regular teaching periods and hence he is 
deprived of the benefits of tuitions which have helped the poor teacher and 
his family so far. In many schools of some magnitude, some of the teachers 
are appointed to help the head. Such teachers are called supervisors. The 
teacher-librarian has no less labour as well as responsibility to undertake, and 
so at least big schools after once deciding to schedule the library work in the 
teacher-iibrarian’s time-table should sympathetically consider his exertion and 
offer him an allowance like that of the supervisors. It will be best if a graduate 
is chosen to be the librarian. It is within the powers of the head to fix up 
the teacher-librarian’s time table foreseeing the odd and inconvenient timings 
necessary for library work. It is plain enough that the librarian can put his 
mite in proportion to the complications in his teaching periods and his library 
work, 
The beginners of the profession 

It is inevitable today for the pioneers of the profession to rest cont- 
ented with whatever fruit of the ideals they can reap. The emoluments will 
probably be less in comparison with those earned by others in other professions. 
They will have to put in more energy and hours for collecting and exhibiting 
all the informative material to be seen and read and studied by the ever in- 
quisitive younger people. In these days of the beginning of this profession this 
is the lot of the librarian and it has to be accepted perforce. Love of labour, 
faith in work, thirst for research and attaining to new heights in the kingdom 
of knowledge and less regard for the monthly chips that one has to accept are 
some of the idealistic qualities and qualifications of today’s librarians. Yet 


the employers must not so much rest on this. They must propose to give good 
offers as much as is in their powers so that smooth working results leaving no 
ground for the employee to complain. Let the librarian make an earnest be- 
ginning and let the encouragement be forthcoming from the heads of schools. 
Nothing can be achieved unless good intentions prevail on both the sides. 
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La Escuela Interamericana de Bibliotecologia 


( The Interamerican Library School ) 
By Luis Floren, Director. 
Bogota, Colombia. (Latin America) 


This new school of Library Science has emerged as a consequence of 
the imperative demand by scholars, technicians, students and professors in 
Latin America for better organized bibliographic information. 

The tremendous development of these countries in the economic, 
social and cultural fields, in the last twenty years, has made compulsory the 
creation of a Library School which besides preparing librarians in accordance 
with the universally accepted principles of librarianship, gives them adequate 
training to work in societies with very definite characteristics of their own, 
enterely different from those countries which have been leaders in the develop- 
ment of Library School. 

On the other hand the exchange of professors and technicians among 
the different states of the world, as a result of the multiple and varied pro- 
grams of technical co-operation, reinforced the local demand for better or- 
ganized libraries. Consequently, the necessary steps were taken to obtain 
financial and academic support from very well accreditated international and 
national organizations. 

The preliminary plan was due to the moral and financial help of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Later on the Fondo Universitario Nacional de Co- 
lombia (National University Fund of Colombia) created scholarships for those 
outstanding Colombian students interested in Library Science. ' 

The Universidad de Antioquia (Antioquia University) located at 
Medellin, Colombia, supplied the money for all the local needs (building, local 
professors, etc.) The same institution invited a group of distinguished ex- 
perts to form the first Consejo Ejecutivo Internacional (International Executive 
Council). . 

At present the Interamerican Library School is an autonomous in- 
stitution governed by a Director, appointed by the International Executive 
Council, the highest authority in the school. 

This council has the following members : 


1) A representative of the Antioquia University 

2) A representative of the National University Fund 

) A representative of the Colombian Library Association 

) An UNESCO expert on Library Science 

) An Organization of American States expert on Library Science. 
) A representative of the American Library Association, and, 

) A representative of the Alumni Association of the School 


Location: The city of Medellin was chosen as the ideal place to 
establish the new educational institution due to its cultural tradition, industrial 
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development, friendliness of its inhabitants, its geographic situation on the 
continent, equidistant from the other American Republics, and its good 
climate. 


Medellin is the second city in the country with a population of more 
than half a million. The city has more than a dozen university and special 
libraries and is the site of the Biblioteca Publica Piloto de la Unesco para 
America Latina (Unesco Pilot Library for the Latin America) which permits 
the students to observe methods and procedures in various types of libraries. 


The school is functioning in a large building specially arranged for 
this purpose. Its physical disposal and beautiful gardens provide the appro- 
priate environment to study and work at university level. 


Library: The school has a good professional library with all the 
books and audiovisual materials required for a sound program of library 
education. 


Objectives: 1) To train professional librarians at university level. 


2) To co-operate with other schools of Library Science 
in Latin America, in improving the kind of edu- 
cation and professional training given to the 
students. 


3) To increase the literature, in the Spanish language, 
in the field of Library Science. 


Faculty: A Director, a Co-ordinator of studies and twenty professors 
are in charge of the instruction program. Four of these professors teach dif- 
ferent subjects in Library Science and seven teach cultural subjects. All of 
them are very well qualified and have many years of experience in teaching. 
Four are visiting professors from different parts of the world. 

Admission Requirements: High school diploma obtained in an ac- 
creditated school of liberal arts and a placement examination. 

Degrees Conferred: Bibliotecario (Librarian) at the end of two years 
program of studies. 

Bachelor in Library Science: At the end of three years program of 
studies. 

Calendar: The academic year has two semesters, beginning in 
February, with a minimum each semester of one hundred hours of work. There 
is an interval of ten days holidays between the end of the first semester in the 
first decade of July and the beginning of the second semester at the end of the 
same month. 

The students should stay in the school 8 hours daily: from 8 a. m. 


to 12 p.m. and 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


First Year CURRICULUM 
Semester 1 Subject Credit Hours 

B-1 History of Civilization 5 
B-2 History of Philosophy 2 
B-3 World Literature 5 
B-4 History of Books and Libraries 5 
B-5 English (1) 5 

Library Hours 5 
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Semester 2 
B-6 Social Sciences 5 
B-7 Natural Sciences and Physics 5 
B-8 Fine Arts 3 
B--9 Library Administration and Services 5 
B-10 English (2) 5 

Second Year 

Semester 1 
B-43 Library Science (1) 5 
B--13 Reference Services (1) 5 
B-12 Cataloguing and Classification (1) 5 
B-15 English (3) 5 

Semester 2 
B-44 Library Science (2) 5 
B-18 Reference Services (2) 3 
B-17 Cataloguing and Classification (2) 5 
B-14 Bibliography 3 
B-45 Documentation 3 
B--23 English (4) 5 

First Year 

Semester 1 
B-46 University and Special Libraries 3 
B-38 Special Bibliography 2 
B-25 Problems in Cataloguing & Classification 5 
B-34 Research 2 
B-30 German (1) 5 

Semester 2 
B-47 Teaching the use of the Library 5 
B-28 Planning of Library Services 2 
B-35 Thesis 12 
B-36 German (2) 3 


Examinations: All courses have to be approved by passing a final 
examination at the end of each semester. 


Registration: Fifty pesos (Colombian currency) have to be paid 
each semester. Ten collars for foreign students. 


Scholarships: The Interamerican Library School gives a number of 
scholarships to Colombian outstanding students after the first semester of stu- 
dies. The school does not aid foreigen students. 


Authorities of the School: International Executive Council 


President: Miss Marietta Daniels (Organization of American States) 

Members : 

Dr. Carlos Betancur Arias (National University Fund of Colombia) 

Dr. Lucrecio Jaramillo Velez (University of Antioquia) 

Sr. Ernesto Delgado (Colombian Library Association) 

Sr. Carlos Victor Penna (Unesco) 

Miss Eleanor Mitchell (American Library Association) 

Sr. Hugo Caceres (Alumni Association of the Interamerican 
Library School) 
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Planning Literature and Documentation 

By P. N. Kaula 

Librarian & Head of the Department of Library Science, 

Banaras Hindu University. 

0 Introduction The present age is the ‘Age of Planning’. Almost all the 

countries of the world — fluttering in developed and undeveloped economy 

alike — are diving deep into the ocean of planning. Some putting forth their 

needs, some channelising the pace of reconstruction, some taking cognizance 

of the experience of others, some marshalling various devices for directing 

the flow of resources, and yet some endeavoring to set a new pattern in relation 
to their political, economic, and social structure. 


1 Concept of Planning Planning has now crept into every aspect of life. The 
philosophy of planning as an integrating social phenomenon had its origin in 
Marx and Engels. The earliest economists did not stress much on planning. 
Kristian Schouheyder, a Norwegian, was the first to include planning in his 
definition of economic activity about the beginning of the present century. 
Concrete planning as a state-craft originated in Russia in 1928. 
2 Patterns of Planning The phenomenally rapid growth of industrialization 
and economic development in Russia before the Second World War and also 
after the War, made other countries planning conscious. The industrial out- 
put in Russia rose by 65% from 1928 to 1940. This phenomenal rise in pro- 
ductivity has been achieved in a totalitarian system. The economic and 
financial pundits of various countries felt bewildered and were, therefore, con- 
fronted with a serious problem. At one extreme, the Five Year Plans of 
Russia had demonstrated the use of virtually all the resources and the labour 
in the country by the government; and at the other extreme, was the example 
of the United States which had achieved and maintained a high levél of em- 
ployment and production with a minimum of government controls. In between 
these two extremes —communistic and capitalistic planning —there are 
various kinds of planned and semi-planned economies adopted by various 
countries of the world. Communistic countries follow the Russian pattern while 
the rest of the world have swung to planned industrialisation, nationalization 
and all-round planned development with fewer controls and imposition. 
France proposed modernization under the Mounet Plan and introduc- 
ed incentives and pressure to achieve the objectives. Argentina developed its 
economy by planned industrialisation. Germany in spite of ‘imposed’ plans, 
has attained a phenomenal industrial growth and expansion even after total 
destruction of her economy during the Second World War. Japan and Greece 
have also reconstructed their economy under external influences. 
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PLANNING LITERATURE AND DOCUMENTATION 


The World Economic Congress of 1931 at Amsterdam called fora 
world economic policy based on planning. Plans for economic reconstruction, 
national policies and co-operation between various conflicting interests were 
evolved after 1934. The National Resources Board was created in the United 
States in 1934 as part of the New Deal. Britain swung to planning in 1944 
with broad programmes of nationalisation, social service, and housing. Plan- 
ning assumed a new significance after the Second World War. 


Seventeen countries have taken to planning as a joint venture under 
OEEC (Orgnisation for European Economic Co-operation). Thus planning has 
become the national objective and the very life blood of various Nations. 


3 Concept of planning in India India is stated to have known planning from 
very ancient times. But Ranade seems to have been the first to have asked 
for revision of “free trade’ into “‘protection’’ in 1892. Earlier to that, Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy had urged borrowing from the West in 1823. 


31 Origin of Planning Literature India became planning conscious after 1920. 
Sir M. Visvesvaryya expounded the philosophy of planning in several writings. 
The Indian Economic Association discussed planning in 1935. The National 
Planning Committee set up by the All India Congress Committee in 1938, 
brought out a number of plans for the country. K. T. Shah‘and P. S. Loka- 
nathan also advocated planning, in their writings. 


32 Bombay Plan and After Eight industrial magnates of India brought out 
the Bombay plan in 1944 suggesting planning at a national scale. Two other 
important plans appeared along with the Bombay Plan. The Government of 
India has set up several planning Committees since 1940. Reconstruction 
Committee of the Council was set up in 1941. A Planning and Development 
Department was created as a separate department for the first time in 1944. 
The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, the Chief Engineers’ Conference, 
the Sargant Committee, and the CSIR, formulated nation-wide plans for agri- 
culture, communication, education, and scientific development respectively. 
33 Planning till 1951 The Government set up a Development Board in 1946 
replaced by the Advisory Planning Board which co-ordinated all plans drawn 
by the Centre as well] as by the States from 1947-51. 


4 Planning Commission and Five Year Plans Planning at the National level 
was brought about by the appointment of a Planning Commission in March 
1950. The First Five Year Plan appeared in July 1951 laying down targets 
to be achieved in various sectors by the end of 1955. The Second Five Year 
Plan appeared in 1956 envisaging an outlay of Rs. 4,800 crores in the public 
sector as against an outlay of Rs. 2,356 crores in the First Five Year Plan. 
The emphasis was on industrial development. The drafting of the Second Plan 
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began in April 1954 with the ‘plan-frame’ being prepared by Prof. Mahalanobis 
and the ‘Tentative Frame-work’ prepared by the Planning Commission. Along 
with these documents, several other documents prepared by several organis- 
ations and institutions also appeared. The Planning Commission, Panel of 
Economists, and the National Development Council critically examined the 
documents in consultation with the Central and State Governments and pub- 
lished a draft outline of the Plan in February 1956. Comments and suggestions 
from the public and interested organisations were elicited and the final draft 
of the plan came into existance on 2 May 1956. The draft-outline of the Third 
Plan formulated by the Planning Commission has also been released. It en- 
visages an outlay of Rs. 10,200 crores of which Rs. 4,000 crores are expected 
to be contributed from private sector. It aims at the expansion of the basic 
industries, self-sufficiency in foodgrains, reduction of inequalities in income, 
and the better utilisation of the man-power resources. 


5 Planning literature The outlay 2nd targets proposed in each plan, the pro- 
gress at various levels, the State plans, and a critical analysis of the plans de- 
picting success and failures in each sector, have stimulated profuse literature. 
It is therefore necessary to study the principles of planning, the lay-out and 
targets in each.sector and in each field of activity, and their progress and 
problems in the light of other environments. The profuse literature that has 
grown round this subject has remained unexplored for various reasons. They 
have not therefore been fully used. Libraries by themselves have not been 
able to locate the rich literature buried in various types of documents—especi- 
ally of micro-contents. The planners, administrators, industrialists, research 
workers, investigators, educators, and students — all of them fee! bewildered 
as to where to look up for the various facets and phases of planning. 

6 Documentation A comprehensive and minutely classified reprospective 
bibliography on the subject will meet their needs. Systematic current docu- 
mentation should be undertaken to keep the bibliography up-to-date. No 
where in the world any attempt seems to have been made in this direction. 
India c n even give a lead to other countries in documenting planning liter- 
ature. 

61 Processes of Documentation The following processes are involved in 


Documentation : 
1. Location of material. 2. Selection of material. 3. Cataloguing. 


4. Classification. 5. Abstracting. 6. Featuring. 7. Indexing. 

Each process has to be understood besides having a full grasp of the 
subject. The techniques employed should be able to give the desired results. 
7 Leadership in Library Science India has achieved leadership in Library 
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PLANNING LITERATURE AND DOCUMENTATION 


Science and so can employ its own techniques for systematic documentation 
work and for the preparation of a comprehensive classified bibliography. An 
analytico-synthetic scheme of classification, originated in India, will have to 
be introduced to classify literature even of micro-dimension. 

7(1) Classification The schedule of classification has to be designed taking into 
consideration the scope of the subject, the history of planning, the individual 
plans at the national level and at the state level, planning bedies, analysis of 
plans in public and private sectors, opinions of the planning cc mmission, the 
Government, the Ministers, the National Development Council and the plan- 
ning committees, the targets to be achieved, the progress of plans, criticism 
and comments from political parties, public organisations, scholars, educators, 
individuals, and the press. All these aspects have to be studied in designing 
the schedule of classification. 

8 Pattern of Work The Union Ministry of Labour and Employment has been 
doing systematic documentation and bibliographical work since 1951. It has 
brought out minutely classified bibliographies based on an analytico-synthetic 
classification. The pattern of documentation work done in the Library of this 
Ministry is being followed by some other libraries in the Government of India. 
Mere indexing of articles by a scheme of classification not at all meant for 
documentation work, will give the least results. It is, therefore, necessary 


that the Planning Commission takes cognizance of the problems of this 
stupendous task and take this work as a national project employing the best 
techniques meant for documentation. The profuse literature can, then be 
studied by interested persons and bodies from all angles thereby contributing 
to the success of the Plans which is our national objective. 





YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 1959. 660p. $12.50. 

This reference volume gives a concise and authoritative account of 
the main activities of the Organization, the United Nations specialized agenc- 
ies and the International Atomic Energy Agency during 1959. 

It provides a detailed review of many United Nations discussions 
on, and developments in regard to, international matters including disarma- 
ment and related questions ; the role of the United Nations in furthering the 
peaceful uses of outer space ; aid to Palestine refugees ; race relations in the 
Union of South Africa ; last year’s events in Laos and in Tibet ; the question 
of Algeria ; and the question of the representation of China in the United 
Nations. In the section devoted to economic and social matters, the Yearbook 
deals with the first year of operation of the United Nations Special Fund ; 
technical assistance activities, with a detailed analysis of the countries provid- 
ing as well as receiving aid through the United Nations technical aid progra- 
mmes in 1959; the work of the United Notions regiona! economic commissions; 
the promotion of human rights ; United Nations assistance to refugees, 
including activities undertaken in connection with the ‘‘World Refugee Year’’; 
and the work of the United Nations Children’s Fund. 

A volume of permanent value to scholars, and all those concerned 
with world affairs who require complete information. Fully indexed. 
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An Experiment In Out-Of-Print Book Buying 


By A. S. Pickett, Administrative Assistant* 
San Francisco State College Library, California. 


Like many other institutions 
of higher education in the United States, 
San Francisco State College has expe- 
rienced unprecedented growth within 
the past ten years. The fastest growing 
section of the college has been its gra- 
duate division offering masters’ degrees 
in a wide range of subjects. This in turn 
has attracted a young, vigorous and well 
trained faculty interested in teaching, 
research and publishing. 


In keeping with the demands 
of this faculty and student body, the 
library book collection has increased 
fourfold—from 40,000 to 1,60,000 — in 
this same period. During the past two 
years the emphasis has been on retro- 
spective, rather than current, book buy- 
ing. The number of requests for out- 
of-print books received by the library 
order department has increased in large 
numbers. 





In the past. a weekly periodical devoted exclusively to the publish- 
ing of library ‘want lists’ and subscribed to by book dealers was used exten- 
sively in searching for out-of-print material. A careful examination of the 
results obtained from this medium indicated that it alone was insufficient for 
our needs. This journal, as valuable as it is, was unable to supply the complete 
service needed for the following reasons: (1) limited circulation, (2) circulation 
concentrated in a small geographical area, (3) irregularity of issue, and (4) our 
inability to control the size of the list published. It was apparent that the 
order department needed to develop an additional method of searching for 
out-of-print material if the requests of the faculty were to be filled promptly. 

Beginning in January, 1960, a two page dittoed list consisting of 
approximately 100 titles has been prepared. To assist the dealer in checking 
his shelves, these titles are arranged in the following subject categories — art, 
music, drama; education, psychology; science, technology; literature; philos- 
ophy; history, social science, business. Items urgently required are starred or 
placed in a box at the head of the list. 











* At the time of the inauguration of this plan, and for the past six years, Order Librarian 
at the same library. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN OUT-OF-PRINT BOOK BUYING 


The list is air-mailed weekly to 125 dealers in envelopes prepared on 
the addressograph machine. The dealers selected are located in the United 
States, Canada and the British Isles. If the list contains specialized items 
they are also sent to dealers on the Continent or Australia. The initial list 
consisted of dealers with whom we had previously done business plus a 
selection from the valuable listing of specialized book-sellers in The AB Book- 
man’s Yearbook 

If a dealer fails to respond, after a given length of time, he is dropped 
from the list and another dealer is added. We have also had direct requests 
from dealers to be placed on our mailing list. 

The response of the dealers to these lists has been especially gratify- 
ing. As many as fifty quotations have been received in a single day. Generally 
speaking the quotations are considered very reasonable. Full co-operation 
has been received from the dealers even though they recognize that the lists 
are difficult ones to fill. As one dealer put it ‘‘these are the books any dealer 
would give his eye teeth to have on his shelves.”’ 

A sample of the results for the past nine months is given below. The 
list for the fourth week of each month was selected for counting purposes. 
Column two gives the number of titles appearing on the list, while column 
three lists the number of titles actually purchased. 


Month No. of Titles Titles Bought °% Bought 
January 102 6y 68 
February 98 44 45 
March 100 45 45 
April 99 35 35 
May 98 43 44 
June 104 56 54 
July 106 22 21 
August 106 27 25 
September 105 _23 _22 
Totals “918 364 40% 


The results of this method of searching are considered excellent and 
certainly far better than methods previously used. It must be remembered that 
many more ‘‘quotes’’ were received than actual number of items purchased. 
Some items were priced too high for immediate purchase; others were deferred 
for various reasons (lack of departmental funds, change of faculty or course, 
or substitution of other titles). Surprisingly few items were already sold. 
This factor alone would recommend this system over some of the other me- 
thods of out-of-print searching. 

Although the method described above has been in practice less than 
a year, the results obtained warrant study by other college libraries searching 
for out-of-print material, 
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The Fifteenth Anniversary Award of Rs. 1,000 for the POPULATION 
ESSAY CONTEST for the year 1960 was a dual one, which went to (Mrs.) 
Nalinee Datta, Division of Botany, I. A. R.I., New Delhi-12, and Professor 
N. M. Upadhyay, Government Basic Training College, Solan, H. P. 

Shri Jagdish Prasad, M. A., Deputy Director (C), Central Statistical 
Organization, Government of India, New Delhi, and Mr. F. C. Aggarwal, 
Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General, Army Head Quarters, New Delhi, | 
acted as the Judges of the Award. 

The Chairman and Members of the Executive Committee of the 
Contest in India are deeply grateful to the Good Parents Group, created by the 
efforts of Mr. & Mrs. William I. Battin, Jr., of Nutley, New Jersey, USA, for 
donating the prize for purpose of establishing cultural and friendly relations 
with India. 

The Essays received for the 15th Anniversary Award (1960) are 
given below in order of merit : 

Investigations on the biological factors that influence planned-parenthood 


schemes, by ( Mrs.) Nalinee Datta, Division of Botany, I. A.R.L., 
New Delhi-12. 

Parivar — niyojan: Samasaya aur Samadhan (in Hindi), by Prof. N. M. 
Upadhyay, Government Basic Training College, Solan, H. P. 

Parivar niyojan tatha Bharitya Jan Sankhya, (in Hindi), by Mr. Girdhari 
Lal, 11/15, West Patel Nagar, New Delhi-12. 

Family and planned parenthood in India, by (Miss) S. Vatasala, Senior 
(M. A.) Economics. University of Karnatak, Dharwar. 

Are we too many: An essay on Population of India, by Mr. Vishnu Sharan 
Aggarwala, 8/24 North T. T. Nagar, Bhopal. 

Population: A Problem in the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries, by Mr. S. Krishnan, 21, Bharadhamatha Street, Tambaram 
(East) Chinglepur District. 

The Population Explosition: A Study by Mr. K. C. Peter, Mar Athana- 
sius College, Kothamangalam, Kerala State. 

Population policy and the prospects of fertility control in India, by Mr. 
M. V. George, Research Fellow, Demographic Training and Research 
Centre, Chembur, Bombay-71. 

Concept of population and planned parenthood in India — need for a re- 
volutionary change, by Mr. J. W. Dawson, 533, Poonamalee High Road, 
Madras-7. ee 
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10. Progress and formation of the individual, by Mr. P. Krishnan Nair, c/o 
Dr. M. C. Nair, Cross Cut Road, Coimbatore. 


11. Population and prosperity, by Mr. V. Ganesh, C-7 Radio Colony, Delhi-9. 


12. Some problems of Demographic Transition in India, by Mr. K. S. Gnana- 
sekaran, Research Fellow, Demographic Training and Research Centre, 
Chembur, Bombay-71. 


13. The Population dilemma and Family Planning programme in India, by 
Mr. C. Mathew, Research Fellow, Demographic Training and Research 
Centre, Chembur, Bombay-71. 


14. The Population crisis, by Jaffer Saheb, Mangalore 


15. Human Resources in India and their development, by Mr. A. David, 
Lecturer in English, Andhra Christian College, Guntur, A. P. 


16. Population problem in India: Is it really a curse, by Mr. R. Ranganathan, 
2/6, Arumugam Street, Madras-1. 


17. Family life and its importance to the healthy state of human society, by 
A. Subbaraya Chetty, 46, M. H. Road, Perambur, Madras-11. 


18. Role of Family Planning in the mental health of the world today, by 
Dr. P. L. Chopra, Ganjipura Road, Jabalpur. 


19. Easay on population, poverty and family planning in India for 1960, by 
Mr. Banwari Lal, House No. 4032/1, Kucha Chanan Dogra, Patiala. 


20. How to raise standard of parenthood in acountry village, by Dr. M. 
Ramachandra Rao, No. 6 Andree Road, Langford Town, Bangalore-1. 


21. Can we contemplate crisis of over-population ?, by Mr. A. Ramanandan, 
c/o Mr. A. S. Menon, Wadala, Bombay-21. 
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Sixteenth Anniversary 


Rs. 1000/- Prize 
GOOD PARENTS GROUP 


POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 
1961 


THE CONTEST is designed to deepen friendship among 
Indians and give opportunity to young writers who show ability 
in discussing the population problem. THE PRIZE-WINNING 
ESSAY must not be more than five thousand words, typewritten 
on one side of the paper only. It should be written in English 
or Hindi. Two typed copies should be submitted by May 30, 
1961. For details and the list of topics, please address :- 


THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN, 233, Model Town, 
JULLUNDUR CITY (india) 


FOSS S LOSSES SES OSES SOESEOOESEESS SFO 605 0066666 50066660606600600 
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. News & . Information e 


Indian Association of Special Libraries & Information Centres 


The IASLIC, Calcutta, will hold its Annual General Gathering, 
General Body Meeting and a three-day Seminar on the ‘‘Rendering of Indic 
names for the International Cataloguing Code, etc’’ on 30th and 3lst De- 
cember, 1960 and Ist January, 1961, at Jadavpur University Library, 
Calcutta-32. 

Dr. Subodh Mitra, Vice-Chancellor, University of Calcutta will be 
the Chief Guest, and Dr. T. Sen, Rector, Jadavpur University and President, 
IASLIC, will inaugurate the function. Padamashri B S. Kesavan, Librarian, 
National Library, Calcutta, will preside over the Seminar, and Dr. C. P. Shukla, 
University Librarian, Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda will act as 
the Director of the Seminar. 

All U. P. Library Conference 
The All U. P. Library Conference will be held at B. H. U., Varanasi ) 


(Banaras) from 25 to 28 December, 1960. The Conference will discuss a Sympo- 
sium on Library Catalogue and a Seminar on U. P. Library Legislation. : 


The Qualified Library Staff | 


The University Grants Commission has agreed to give professionally 
qualified library staff the same pay-scales as enjoyed by the academic staff. 


At present in all colleges and universities the qualified library staff is 
given a lower grade than that given to the teachers. Some of the trained ; 
personnel are paid as low as Rs. 100a month. The Commission has agreed | 
in principle that such library staff as have B. A., B.Sc , or B. Com., in Library 
Science or M. A., or M. Sc., plus one year Library Science course can be placed 
in the lecturer’s grade. Those who, in addition to the qualifications necessary 
for a senior professional grade also have five years experience can be given 
the reader’s grade. Those who in addition to these qualifications have 
10 years working experience and have a recognised research experience or have 
worked on special projects can be given the professor’s grade. 

The Commission has, however, held that it holds no responsibility 
for revising the pay-scales of non-professional library staff. It has also decided 
that the grades will be revised only at the request of the colleges or the uni- . 
versities. The revised grades, if effected by all colleges and universities, will : 

I 





benefit nearly 10 per cent of the existing staff. 


U. K. Book Exhibition 
More than 700 British books on science and technology will be on t 
show at the next annual Indian Science Congress, which is to meet at Roor- 
kee, U. P., in January 1961. 
The exhibition, arranged by the British Council, will be in three ‘ 
main sections: recent. British technical books (published since the last congress 
in January of this year); scientific books published within the past five years; e 
and inexpensive British scientific books {all costing 10sh or less). : 
On show at the same time will be a British Council exhibit of 80 
I 
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photographs showing the work and growth of the Royal Society, which this 
year has been celebrating its tercentenary. 

Society of Young Publishers, a British organization recently made a study of 
reading habits in London. Among other things, they found that of people 
educated up to the age of 24 or beyond, 75 per cent belonged to a public lib- 
rary. Of those who left school at 15 or earlier, 38 per cent used the library; 
of those still at school or college, 90 per cent were members. 

Illiteracy in America has dropped to 2% of the total population, according to 
the annual report of the Office of Education. This compares with the 20% 
illiteracy of less than a century ago. 


Frankfurt International Book Fair. 

The Frankfurt Book Fair held in September 1960 drew 1800 partici- 
pants of which 1055 were publishers — 600 German, 200 British, 120 American. 
From India, Asia Publishing House were the only publishers to participate. 

The Asia Publishing House stand had a representative display of 
books of Prime Minister Jwahar Lal Nehru, President Rajendera Prasad, 
Sardar K. M. Panikkar, C. D. Deshmukh, and studies of India’s famed centres 
of learning, which presented the best of contemporary Indian thinking and 
writing to an outside world increasingly aware of India’s importance in world 
affairs. 

Among the visitors to the Fair and a few of these who spent con- 
siderable time in going through the exhibits were Sir Stanley Unwin, Chair- 
man, George Allen & Union Ltd., London, Mr. Sigfred Taubert, the Director 
of the Frankfurt Book Fair, Mr. John Boon, Treasurer of the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain, Mr. Philips of the India Trade Centre, Frankfurt, 
Mr. W. Bradford Wiley, President of John Wiley & Sons Inc., New York, 
Mr. W. William de Luca., New York, Vice-President of Prentice--Hall Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, Mr. Goffin, Director of Exhibitions, British 
Council and Directors of a number of other publishing houses. 


The American Documentation Institute 

Dr. Luther H. Evans has been appointed editor of American Docu- 
mentation commencing with the January 1961 issue. Dr. Evans, formerly Li- 
brarian of Congress and Director General of Unesco is currently project direc- 
tor of the Survey of Libraries in U.S. Federal Departments and Agencies for 
the Brookings Institution under a grant from the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc. 
The U.S. Book Exchange anticipates that by early October the number of 
publications distributed to its members since the exchange began operations 
in 1949 will reach the 3,000,000 mark. In the six months which ended on 
June 30, USBE distributed to members all over the world a record high of 
258,228 periodicals and books — up 38,360 since the same period of 1959, 
and greatly outranking the 191,214 publications distributed in 1958. 


International Conference on Cataloguing Principles 

The International Frderation of Library Association has announced 
that the International Conference on Cataloguing Principles will be held from 
October 9 to 18, 1961, at Unesco House in Paris. 

In addition to accommodation for regular delegates, provision will be 
made for those people who wish to attend the meeting as observers. The 
Organizing Committec would like to secure the names of all those who wish 
to attend the conference in this capacity. Anyone interested should write to 
the Executive Secretary, Mr. A.H. Chaplin, c/o The National Central Library, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.I. 
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British Council Activities in India 

British Council activities in India within the past few years will soon 
have been trebled, says the Council’s report for 1959—60, just published in 
London. All three main streams of development — the teaching of English, 
increased libraries and presentation of books and periodicals, and the scheme 
for educational co-operation — are included in this impressive increase. 


“The Council libraries in India,’’ says the report, ‘‘have had, from 
the start, to face two problems. There are about 80U institutions of higher 
learning, many of which possess libraries which include English books, but 
rarely recent ones. The four existing Council libraries — Delhi, Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Madras — being all relatively young and constantly added to, 
were in a unique position to offer something urgently needed: a representative 
selection of recent British works ... Not until 1959 was it financially possible 
to tackle the great problem — the problem of how to expand the library 
service beyond the four cities.”’ 

Four new branch libraries were planned, says the report. The first 
of them opened this summer in Bangalore. Plans were made to extend the 
postal loan service ; to establish a book-box service for schools ; to improve 
the bibliographical information service ; and to establish a collection of 
multiple copies of textbooks, especially in science, technology, and medicine, 
for loan to teachers and students who could neither borrow them nor afford 
to buy them. 

Increasing Flow of Books 

The large expansion generally of the British Council’s libraries and 
services based on them is the result of the United Kingdom Government’s 
decision to encourage further the flow of British books and periodicals over- 
seas. During the year under review, the council was maintaining 100 such 
libraries world-wide, was regularly supplying books to some 60 more, and was 
engaged in setting up 22 others. To all these, over 200,000 books were sent, 
and 100,000 more were presented to local libraries. Total stocks in libraries 
directly controlled ran to nearly a million volumes. 

“This,” says the report, “is believed to be the most widespread 
service of its kind in the world...... In some countries the Council’s library 
services are a main, and sometimes almost the sole, source of supply of the 
printed word in English.” 

The Council points out that one of Britain’s resources giving constant 
surprise abroad is the ‘‘remarkable richness and variety of her periodical 
literature’. The Council uses some 1,750, mainly specialist, periodicals and 
yearbooks, for which it maintains more than 32,0v0 subscriptions. Lvery 
British Council library ‘‘is a shopwindow for the best this country publishes’’. 
Other forms of publicity include book exhibitions. At the date of the report, 
32 of these — containing, between them, 24,000 books and 600-periodicals — 
were to be seen in 26 countries. 

Funds available to the Council for books and library services had 
been increased. Since the expansion of the Council’s work — particularly in 
Asia — raised many questions of policy and method, it was felt that an expert 
outside view would be helpful. In 1959, therefore, the Council agreed with 
the publishers’ Association that such an expert should be sent out under 
Council auspices to investigate and report on the position of British books and 
periodicals in India, Pakistan, Burma, the Federation of Malaya, Singapore, 
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and Indonesia. Mr. John Boon, honorary treasurer of the lublishers 
Association, undertook the mission early in 1960, and his report has provided 
valuable gnidance. 


The Council was asked to assist in the development of public library 
systems in a number of colonial territories, by the establishment of central 
libraries and regional branches and by furtherance of means of reaching 
remoter areas — such as by the use of book vans and book boxes. For this 
purpose the Council had engaged two qualified advisers to examine needs in 
this direction, and a good start had been made. 


British Council Library in Poona 

The British Council opened a new library, a branch of the Council 
library at Bombay, in Poona on Wednesday, 28th September. 

This makes the sixth Council library in India — the others are at 
Calcutta, Bangalore, Madras, Delhi and Bombay — and it is now planned to 
open a seventh at Lucknow. 

The new library consists of 5,000 volumes and 70 periodicals. 


MAULANA AZAD LIBRARY 
MUSLIM UNIVERSITY, ALIGARH 








Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru looking at the Manuscripts after inaugurating Maulana Azad Library at 


Aligarh on Tuesday, 6th December 1960. Mr. S Bashir-ud-Din, University Librarian 
is also seen in the Picture, 
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All India Educational Conference 


Mr. S. Bashir-ud-Din, University Librarian, Muslim University, 
Aligarh, was the Chairman of the Library Sectional Conference held on 30th 
December 1960 at Kanpur. The topic of the symposium was ‘Library Develop- 
ment in the 3rd Five Year Plan’. Mr. M.M.L. Tandon, Director, Delhi Public 
Library, Delhi, Secretary for the Library Section of the All India Federation 
of Educational Associations was re-elected for the year 1961. 


Library of the Future 


The American Library Association has received a grant from the 
Council on Library Resources, Inc , for planning an exhibit on the “Library 
of the Future’’ at the forthcoming Century-21 Exposition in Seattle. Century 
—21, the first international exposition in the United States since 1939, will 
be held from April to October 1962. 


The ALA exhibit as envisaged will display in a library environment 
random access data processing machines, film storage and retrieval machines, 
audio-visual devices, teaching machines, film viewers and printers, communi- 
cation devices including distant television transmission, and machine transla- 
tors. The exhibit will indicate how machines can be used to improve library 
service. 


ASLIB announces two new publications 


The Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux 
(ASLIB), London, has announced the publication of two items of general 
interest to documentalists and special librarians. 


The first is a new volume prepared by B. C. Vickery for the Classi- 
fication Research Group. This book, entitled Faceted Classification : A Guide 
to Construction and Use of Special Schemes, is designed to help meet the conti- 
nuing demand for special classifications for detailed arrangement and cata- 
loguing of documents in restricted but intensely cultivated fields. The volume 
Should serve asa guide for designers of retrieval systems in which classi- 
fication techniques are necessary. 

The second item is a report of the 1956—58 ASLIB survey of infor- 
mation library units of 52 British industrial and commercial organizations. 
The report summarizes the survey results and includes sections on the position 
of the units within organizations ; size, staff, and costs ; iibrary materials, 
equipment, and methods used ; and services and operations carried on by the 
units. 

Both publications may be obtained from ASLIB, 3 Belgrave Square, 
London, S. W. 1, England. 


Library Circulation Methods as practised in libraries of different kinds is due to 
be investigated by a scheme promoted and financed by the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc. Circulation systems will be studied with a view to improving 
on such systems in libraries of different types and sizes. The study will be 
under the immediate supervision of the A. L. A.’s Library Technology Project, 
and will, of course, be conducted by specialists. 

The subjects for immediate study will cover processing, registration 
of borrowers, charging and discharging of books, and methods of checking 
overdues. Studies in each of these subjects will be made in libraries of various 
sizes and types to secure information as to comparative costs and methods. 
Duly it is hoped to publish a manual with a view to enabling libraries to 
evaluate their book-charging systems. 
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Unesco Regional Seminar on Library 


Development in South Asia 
DELHI (India), 3—14 October 1960 





Mr. A.G.W, Dunningham, Unesco Libraries Expert in Indonesia and Seminar Director and Leader of 
Group I speaking at the Regional Seminar on Library Development in South Asia on October 3, 1960 


The Regional Seminar on Library Development in South Asia, jointly 
sponsored by the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation and Government of India, was held at Delhi University Library, Delhi, 
between the 3rd and 14th October 1960 under the Directorship of Mr. A.G.W. 
Dunningham, Unesco Libraries Expert in Indonesia. 


Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Union Minister of Education, who inaugurated 
the Seminar, underlined the importance of the selection of books for libraries. 
Proper selection was necessary for the maintenance of the cultural values of a 
country and the development of ideals. He said there was a tendency to place 
in libraries books of temporary and ephemeral value and not classics and 
other great works which taught eternal truths. 


Stressing the value of libraries in the development of education 
especially in economically under-developed countries, Dr. Shrimali listed the 
steps taken by the Government of India for the establishment and expansion 
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of libraries in India. The Government of India, he said, was initiating model 
legislation for the establishment of a universal public library system. By 
the end of the Third Plan, it was proposed to have a public library in every 
one of the 320 districts of the country. These district libraries would be 
linked up with State libraries and the State libraries with the National 
Library. 


Dr. Shrimali said there were 32,000 libraries in India at present, 
but not all of them were good. Establishment of public libraries, he said, 
helped in two ways. It prevented people from engaging themselves in reading 
undesirable literature and helped children and neo-literates, who had gone 
through compulsory education to sustain their interest in books. 


About fifty experts in Library Science attended the Seminar from 
Afghanistan, Burma, Cevlon, India, Iran, Nepal, Pakistan and Thailand. The 
Seminar was divided into two groups. The Director of the Seminar and leader 
of Group I, Mr. Dunningham addressed a joint session of the two groups ex- 
plaining the objectives of the Seminar and the programme of work of Group I. 
Mr. M. Siddiq Khan, Librarian, Dacca University,’ Dacca, East Pakistan, 
leader of Group II, then explained the objectives of Group II, and suggested 
how in relation to the Discussion Outline supplied, the main problems con- 
fronting university libraries in this region were to be sifted out and discussed 
with a view to recording resolutions and recommendations of the group which 
might lead to the solution or alleviation of these problems. 


The purpose of the 1960 Seminar was to seek solutions, both on a 
national and on a regional basis, to the problems involved in the development 
of public and university libraries in Suuth Asia. Delhi Public Library, estab- 
lished in 1951 by the Government of India and Unesco as a pilot project, has 
demonstrated by its continuous growth that public library facilities are eager- 
ly used where provided. 

The British Council, Ford Foundation, the ICA Wyoming Team, the 
India Wheat Loan Office, the International Association of Universities, the 
International Federation for Documentation, the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Unesco Regional Centre for Reading Materials in South Asia, the Unesco 
South Asia Science Co-operation Office, the United States Information Service 
and the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Professions 
sent observers. The Unesco Secretariat was represented by Mr. E. Reitman, 
Chief, Libraries Development Section, and Miss M. Summers, Programme 
Specialist, Libraries Development Section. 


We are very much greatful to some of the participants who have 
sent their Impressions about the Seminar. Our readers will be 
pleased to read these : 


M. Siddiq Khan, University Librarian, Dacca, East Pakistan, and Leader of 
Group II. 


It was an agreeable surprise to be asked to go to and stay in Delhi 
once again after an interval of 20 long years. I had last seen the Indian 
capital in 1940 while I was a research worker, daily attending the Indian 
Historical Department Archives {now the National Archives of India) on what 
used to be Queensway in Delhi and is now Janpath. 


Life has changed considerably for me and to-day I am a full-fledged 
librarian at the head of the biggest collection of library books in Pakistan 
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M. Siddiq Khan, University Librarian, Dacca, East Pakistan, and 
Leader of Group II, at his desk 


with foreign training and experience behind me. It had been my privilege to 
have attended an international library Seminar and the Inaugural Conference 
of the Asian Federation of Library Association at Tokyo in 1957 and there 
met distinguished librarians from some of the major countries in the East and 
from America and Australia. In that Seminar we thrashed out the problems 
and prospects of international exchange of publications and in the Conference, 
we forged a constitution for the long-projected Asian Federation of Library 
Associations. This time my mission to Delhi was of a different nature. 


UNESCO had honoured me by asking me to attend at Delhi for their 
October Seminar on Library Development in the South Asia as an expert. I 
was to be the Working Group Leader for one of the two Divisions of the 
Seminar viz., the University Libraries Division. As a university librarian, I 
have been aware for some years of the peculiar problems that beset institu- 
tional libraries and librarians in this part of the world. The problems exist 
not only in Pakistan but across the boarders in India, Burma, Thailand, 
Ceylon, Afghanisian, Iran etc. For sometime past I have been noting with 
regret that while seminars and conferences on library matters were being held 
in diverse parts of the world, none of these was concerned with the peculiar 
troubles of college and university libraries in this part of the world. About 
a year ago Mr. Frank M. Gardner, Borough Librarian of Luton, England, who 
came out as a Unesco Libraries Expert, visited Dacca, which is usually off 
the route, during his library tour of South Asia, It was Mr. Gardner who 
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informed me for the first time that Unesco Libraries Division was thinking 
that in view of the growing and also, the accumulated problems of university 
libraries in our region it was requisite that a seminar should be held which 
would analyse the ills of these institutional libraries in the peculiar context of 
the political, social and economic circumstances of the countries of South 
Asia. The news of the projected seminar did indeed gladden my heart but 
at the time I did not know that I would have to play a major role in it. That 
is why it was such an agreeable surprise to receive a friendly letter from 
Mr. Edouard Reitman, whom I had heard of occasionally, but never met in 
the flesh, asking me to draw up a paper, on the difficulties, university libraries 
in Pakistan were facing. His note did not even breathe the suggestion that 
the paper might be considered as a working paper of the Seminar. I was 
hard pressed, at the time, with work of all sports and therefore dashed off a 
brief paper in which, naturally, the problems of Pakistani University Libra- 
rians were stated in somewhat harrowing personal terms. For all I know, 
Mr. Reitmann was somewhat distressed and, also, amused at this. 


Very shortly afterwards, Mr. E. N. Petersen, Head of the Division of 
Libraries, Documentation and Archives, UNESCO wrote to revise the paper 
from a general all-Pakistan view-point and I did so, as best as I could, and 
sent it back. It was only from Mr. Petersen’s letter that I learnt that if found 
suitable the paper would be accepted as working paper and also that there 
was a tentative (but welcome) offer to me to act as Working Group Leader of 
the University Libraries Division in the coming Seminar at Delhi. Needless 
to say, I accepted the offer and there followed weeks of anticipation and some 
preparation and the compilation of a working outline for the discussion of 
the Group. 

On Monday the 3rd October 1960 we were conducted to the 
University Library by Mr. Mangla who is one cf the teachers of the Delhi 
University Institute of Library science, but we had to postpone our visit to 
the University Library itself for the time: We had more urgent matters on 
hand and were rushed through the great Processing Room even bigger than 
the one in the New Bodleian at Oxford, the stack area to the Library Science, 
Institute and there met Mr. S. S. Saith, Liaison Officer for the Seminar and 
the Head of the Institute of Library Science of the Delhi University and a 
former University Librarian of Lahore. Even then, while flitting through 
these various areas, we could not fail to note with appreciation the magni- 
ficent, modern and functional buildings just constructed for the Library. I 
learned later that generous assistance from the Ford Foundation, and consul- 
tation of the architects with some of the most eminent librarians of India and 
the West had resulted in the building. 


Mr. Saith was most affable, efficient and helpful ; so was Mr. S. Das 
Gupta who presides over the Delhi University Library and had been head of 
Institute of Library Science until lately, and between the two of them they 
showed us the meeting rooms for the Working Groups, the auditorium for the 
Plenary Sessions, the Seminar Secretariate and Office Rooms as also rooms 
for the officers of the Seminar and all the other amenities. All in all, we were 
thoroughly impressed. I had seen excellent organization and planning of a 
Seminar in Tokyo in 1957. Now I found that the planning and organization 
of the Delhi Seminar were as good as those at Tokyo. This was very hearten- 
ing indeed. 


From the morning of Sunday, the 2nd Oct. delegates from the various 
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countries began to come in. And soon the tranquil atmosphere of Maiden’s 
Hotel was changed. It became more lively. The small band of volunteers 
continued to work around the clock — at the Institute of Library Science, at 
Maiden’s, at Palam — in fact evervwhere they were wanted. This therefore 
is the place where their untiring and selfless services must be acknowledged 
with sincere appreciation. Messrs Mangla, Srivastava and Dutta — the enthu- 
siatic trio from Institute of Library Science. Mr. Mahalingam the able head 
of the Seminar Secretariat and his assistants, the students of the Institute of 
Library Science and above all the organizing spirit behind it all, Mr. S.S. Saith 
deserve all praise. One must also not forget the host librarian, Mr. Das Gupta. 
From the Unesco side the experienced Monsieur Reitman, and Miss Summers 
helped everything to go off like clockwork — albeit with considerable tact, 
toil and patience. 


The Monday, 8rd October was a red letter day in the history of 
librarianship in South Asia. In the capacious new Convocation Hall housed 
in the Faculty of Arts Building of telhi University and under the nine flags 
of the participating States and Unesco, there was a representative gathering 
of librarians and friends of librari's. The distinguished gathering was address- 
ed by Dr. Shrimali, Minister for Education to the Government of India who 
inaugurated the proceedings. His thought-provoking address dealt in the 
main with the progress of library development in India since Independence. 
In the background of India’s progress in the field of libraries, Dr. Shrimali’s 
speech was revealing and inspiring. It delineated what had been done and 
what more was being planned. Participants and visitors from neighbouring 
countries, in particular, took comparative note mentally — as they continued 
to do all through the Seminar — of achievements and desiderata in this parti- 
cular fleld in their own countries. 


From the afternoon of the 3rd Oct. the working sessions of the Seminar 
began in earnest. As mentioned before there were two divisions viz, The 
Public Libraries Division and the University Libraries Division. The first 
Group was presided over by the Director of the Seminar and the leader of the 
Group, Mr. A.G. W. Dunningham and the University Library Group by 
Mr. M. Siddiq Khan, University librarian of Dacca, East Pakistan. 


The Public Libraries Group was attended by a mixed gathering of 
librarians, national, public and special, from several countries. Among these 
eminent in the profession, were Mr. B.S. Kesavan of Indian National Library, 
Messrs Kalia and Tandon of the Delhi Public Library, Ma Tin Aye Kvi from 
the Burma Translation Society Library, Rangoon, Mrs F. Omid of the Iranian 
National Library, Miss Mansour, a special librarian also from Iran, Mr. Ram 
Man Joshi, a state librarian from Nepal, Mr. Ahmed Hussain, public librarian 
from Dacca. Among ths state officials connected directly or indirectly with 
libraries was Mr. Sohan Singh of the Ministry of Education, Government of 
India, Mr. Nurus Safa, Director of Archives and Libraries, Government of 
Pakistan and his Assistant Director, Mr. S.V. Hussain, Mrs Maenmas Chavalit 
of the Ministry of Education, Thailand. The observers included a number of 
librarians and documentation experts from India and elsewhere including a 
large group of American librarian and also Mr. Michael Fodor, Unesco Expeit. 
Mr. P. N. Gaur, of the Sinha Library of Patna did yeoman work in assisting 
the Group Leader with recording the transactions and preparing the reports. 

In the case of the University Libraries Division from India te promi- 
nent University Librarian like Mr. 5. Das Gupta of Delhi, Mr. S. Bashiruddin 
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Ahmed of Aligarh, Dr. C. P. Shukla of Baroda and Mr. V. S. Muthiah of 
Madras University participated. The last named worked hard and conscient- 
iously often beyond hours in recording and analysing the preceedings of the 
Group and compiling reports. In this arduous and taxy work he was assisted 
ably and industriously by Mr. Cyril Blok of the University of Ceylon. From 
Afghanistan came Mr. Noor Mohammed Rahimi of the University of Kabul, 

from Burma, U Tun Aung of Mandalay, and Miss Forough Minou, ‘of the 
Ministry of Education, Iran and others like Mr. P. P. Amatya of the College of 
Education, Kathmandu. Messrs A. Rahim Khan of Punjab University, West 

Pakistan and A. Razzaque of Rajshahi, East Pakistan. All of them contri- 
buted largely to the unqualified success of the group discussions. Mr. P. N. 
Kaula of Benares distinguished himself for his bold and realistic approach to 
difficult problems and Dr. Sharma, of Panjab who joined at a late stage but 
figured prominently. It is pleasant to be able to record the writer’s sincere 
appreciation of the very harmonious and co-operative manner in which this 
Working Group functioned. It appeared that besides the intellectual maturity, 
dignity and educational background of the university librarians present what 
made things work out so smoothly was that their experiences in regard to the 
problems that faced them in their everyday work were common and more or 
less of the same nature. Therefore, there was practically no divergence of 
opinion although this does not mean that there was no analytical, critical and 
intelligent dissections and discussions. However, all these were very fruitful 
and allowed the compilation of an unanimously endorsed comprehensive and 
constructive report dealing with the situation to-day in university libraries in 
South Asia. 

On the other hand the sessions of the Public Libraries Division 
brought up very vital, fundamental and, often, controversial matters affecting 
libraries and librarians in this rather heterogenous field. The viewpoints 
presented were different and novel but always instructive if warmly debated. 
As in the case also of the University Libraries Division this Group also receiv- 
ed from, time to time, extremely valuable and enlightening contributions from 
foreign librarians, mostly Americans, present as observers or visitors. Many 
of them narrated their personal experiences and made useful suggestions. 


There were three General Plenary Sessions in which the two Groups 
functioned together and discussed and endorsed, with changes as necessary, 
the resolutions passed by each individual Group. It was interesting to hear 
divergent ideas and modes of discussion of the participants from diverse 
countries. Here indeed was the elite of librarianship in South Asia in action. 


In between the machine-like working of the Seminar crowded as the 
days were with the exchanges of ideas, discussions about theoretic ideals and 
practice the members of the Seminar were entertained by many organizations 
and individuals most warm-heartedly and generously. Prominent among the 
hosts were the following ; (1) The Education Minister, Government of India ; 
(2) The High Commissioner for New Zealand in India ; (3) Delhi University ; 
(4) Delhi Library Association and (5) Delhi Public Library. The Unesco 
team were hosts at a splendid and well attended reception to librarians and 
friends of libraries and the distinguished citizens of Delhi. The receptions and 
parties and visits were so many that, after their full day’s work, the partici- 
pants in the Seminar could hardly attend all of them. Naturally, this crowded 
programme allowed very little leisure for sight-seeing and shopping in Delhi 
and New Delhi and thus many of the visitors to Delhi were deprived of expe- 
riences of a life-time. This was compensated for, to some degree, by the 
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two-days coach trip to Agra and Fatehpur Sikri with an overnight stop in 
Agra. This was made possible by Unesco and the Government of India acting 
in collaboration. 

On the 14th October, in the morning, was the final and closing 
plenary sessions when all the resolutions passed by the two groups were 
placed before the house separately, and accepted with slight modifications in 
some cases. There came the official closure and the usual rounds of thanks 
and farewells. This was followed by a frenzied race against time on the part 
of the two Group Leaders and their Rapporteurs, and Mrs. Chavalit and Dr. 
Shuklua who reinforced them, for the finalization of their Group reports and 
statement of the accepted resolutions and recommendation. These were 
handed over to Mr. Reitman who carried them to Paris bidding adieu to the 
many friends he had made at Delhi 

This was virtually the end of the Seminar and the various partici- 
pants and observers began to drop away one by one glad to get away from 
the labours of the two-week long Seminar yet feeling considetable regret at 
leaving the many new and old friends they met at Delhi and the fair city of 
Delhi itself. 

To sum up: 

There is no gainsaying the fact that there was very useful and valu- 
able work done at the Seminar and it is expected that the Governments of 
the various participating States will accept the recommendations of the Semi- 
nar and try to implement them, for otherwise the objectives of the Seminar 
will not be fulfilled. 

During the Seminar the development of libraries and the remarkable 
improvements in library service in countries like India and Thailand came to 
be felt and observed, particularly in the fields of university and special libra- 
ries and not so much in the field of public libraries despite the pioneer success 
of the Delhi Public Library. This is all the reason why national governments 
in South Asia should place more emphasis on the building-up of comprehen- 
sive and efficient library systems and services for their countries and peoples. 
The vital significance of libraries in the educational systems of countries and, 
consequently, in the framework of the states themselves is palpable and can- 
not be underestimated In the perspective of the competitive role each country 
has to play in the fieilds of science, technology and social development the 
country not served bya proper and efficient chain of libraries of all types, 
national, university, special, college, school, public and children’s, is bound to 
be sadly handicapped in the matters of progress and prosperity. Some of the 
participating countries, mindful of this situation, have tried to overhaul or 
build library systems by importing library experts from abroad However their 
opinions and recommendations have often been not realistic in the context of 
their ignorance of local realities, physical, financial and educational. Very 
often their remedies have been sweeping and theoretic. In this context Unesco 
has done yeoman service by assembling in a central spot in South Asia, groups 
of the most able, experienced and knowledgeable library experts of South 
Asia itself, well cognisant and appreciative of the peculiar circumstances, 
limitations and resources of their countries and peoples. These experts in 
co-operation and harmony with each other and in groups have submitted, 
after full consideration of the multifarious problems that face and handicap 
libraries in this region, have offered concrete and constructive suggestions in 
their working valuable reports. It now remains for the states to act upon 
these recommendations and make libraries the bed-rock of their educational 
structures: The necessity is urgent ; the decision is obvious. 
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Mohammed Arifuddin, Librarian, Sind Muslim 
College, Karachi, Pakistan, and Joint Secretary, 
Society for the Promotion and Improvement of 
Libraries, Karachi, Pakistan. 


UNESCO Regional Seminar on Library 
Development in South Asia was a Seminar in 
real sense of the word. Situtations obtaining in 
the participating countries’ were placed before 
the groups and through amicable discussions, 
effective ways and means to promote librarian- 
ship were found and were suggested to the 
governments and professional organisations of 
the participating countries in the shape of reso- 
lutions and recommendations. 


The way in which the problems were 
tackled and the results that the Seminar produ- 
ced were so clear and convincing that the Board 
of Directors of the Society for the Promotion 





and Improvement of Libraries was induced to decide to hold a similar Siminar 
here in Karachi and to achieve the same type of useful results. May God help 
them. 


M. Abdur Razzaque, Librarian, Rajshahi University 
Library, Rajshahi (East Pakistan). 


Recent Unesco Seminar on Library 
Development in South Asia was a tremendous 
success. This sort of professional gathering is al- 
ways profitable to the participants. One can enrich 
his experience by exchanging views with his 
colleagues in other countries. He can know what 
is going on in other countries, how they are solv- 
ing day to day proplems that confront them. More 
over there are some common problems and it be- 
comes easy to tackle them through concerted 
actions of several nations. 


In this part of the world almost all 
countries are underdeveloped — the difference 
lies in degree only. Here percentage of library is very small, national income 
is miserably low. Other things i e. Food, Agriculture, science and technology 
get priority in National Development scheme. Public Libraries are not yet 
coming to the fore front. But asa vital instrument of mass education we 
cannot ignore them. ~-—We are happy to see that Library Movement has 
started everywhere. Both administrator and the public are taking keen 
interest. 


The seminar discussed some pressing administrative and technical 
problems that we face almost every day. Enough and required study mater- 
ials are not locally available. We have to depend on England & America but 
due to shortage of foreign exchange it is difficult to procure foreign books. 
Periodicals are a headache to the Librarians. Local agents are not interested 
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in periodicals as they have a very narrow margin of profit. There is also a 
dirth of technically qualified Librarians Young University graduates are 
not cuming to the profession as it is not yet so lucrative and prospective 
like other professions. Hence the pay scale of the Librarian should be hand- 
some to attract young people and also to keep them in the profession. 


Delh Library school may serve as a Regional training centre as it is 
surrounded by dozens of well-established Libraries of every kind ——- Public, 
University Technical and Special libraries. It is also financially well-off as it 
is full-fledged department of a Federal University. 


We especially the young entrants in the profession heartily welcome 
this sort of Seminar and we hope Unesco will arrgnge them as frequently as 
possible. 
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Mr. E. Reitman, Chief Libraries Development Section, UNESCO speaking at the ' 

Regional Seminar on Library Development in South Asia held at 

New Delhi on October 3, 1960. _ 1 
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me (Mrs ) f. SHAFA OMID, Librarian, National Library, 
Tehran, Iran. 

ve 

id- The exchange of views and experience 
in the Seminar was extremely valuable for the 

. is group of librarians from different countries. 

ic, Discussions held at various meetings and the 

it pertinent remarks raised by members of different 
delegations were instructive and stimulating. 
For the first time I had the opportunity to know 

ne the view point of participants who had alla 

as great experience in their own fields. Above all 


the most tangible outcome from this conference 
was a tighter cultural relationship between 
friendly nations who have so many common in- 
terests in this part of the world. 








I would like to express my deep appre- 
ciation for all kindness and hospitality extended from the Indian Government 
to the members of deligations. We all certainly we!comed the initiative taken 
in this respect by UNESCO and wish a great success for future seminars of 
this nature. 


I hope that we can implement various recommendations and resolu- 
tions made at the conference, and will be able to adopt new methods for 
betterment of librarianship in TRAN. 


Purna Prasad Amatya, Head Librarian, College of 
Education, Chet Bhavan, Kathmandu, Nepal. 


In this Unesco Seminar it was found that 
although all the participating countries had 
already made progress, in varying degrees in 
library development, they were facing various 
problems — problems of inadequate finance, trained 
personnel, book-resources etc., which stood in the 
way to systematic and rapid development of integ- 
rated national public library servic2s. The Semi- 
nar gave the delegates an opportunity to examine 
their mutual experiences, discuss their major prob- 
lems and make resolutions and recommendations 
which could be well applied in part or whole to all 
the participating and other Asian countries. 


In the Seminar there were members of diverse experiences and 
cultures. But all were given equal chance and the discussions were carried 
out in an atmosphere of genuine friendliness and cordiality. Throughout the 
Seminar there was a spirit of mutual cooperation and understanding among 
the members. The Conference was stimulating. 





The main objective of the Seminar, as the word itself implies, was 
to give and take among the participants. But on my part, to be frank, I 
gave little and took much from the Seminar. My co-partner Mr. R. M. Joshi 
and myself put before the delegates a clear picture of our library conditions 
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and problems and were able to draw sympathy from them and the Unesco 
representative towards the library development in Nepal. I learnt many 
things from the discussions and the personal contacts with the Seminar 
members. 


I felt that the Seminar was a nice success. It would help much in 
the forward march of library movement in Asia. 


It now proved to be the right time for holding such a regional 
Seminar as to discuss something more about the financial as well as material 
requisites for the further development of the university libraries and the 
public libraries and at the same time to evaluate what progress there had 
been made since the last Seminar (1955). So far the discussion about the 
library requisites are concerned the report on this Seminar itself will visualise 
on the subject. As for the progress made upto this day is concerned it 
is felt from the reports of the Seminar members that tremendous develop- 
ments have been made in these five years in their respective countries. As 
to cite vivid examples we need not go far ahead. The acceptance of making 
the venue of this second Seminar in Delhi by the host country is also one 
proof. Next is the more and more nomination of personnels from the partici- 
pating countries than by Unesco, the sponsorer. Still another is the astound- 
ing higher percentage of female participants than in the last Seminar. To 
arouse such a wide conciousness in the library field is a marvelous task for 
which the credit goes to the Unesco which gave fertile instincts as well as 
aids to go ahead. 


The presence of Mr. E. Reitman, Chief of the Library Division, Unesco 
all through the sessions duration brought incomparable service to the Seminar 
bringing in helpful and soluble solutions in the group meetings. His 
enthusiasm to make the Seminar successful can be judged from the fact that 
he not only worked for it but did his best from early morning to late at night. 
Assuring to give priority to aid Nepal from the next Year’s budget he 
not merely propagated about Unesco’s impartial activity but also roused us 
to upgrade the library situation in Nepal For this act of his kidness our heart 
felt gratitude is natural. 

Mr. A. G. W. Dunningham leader of the Group I and Mr. M. Siddiq 
Khan leader of the Group II were both successful in their good guidance. 
Other personnels whose contribution to the Seminar proved to be of great 
help are Mr. B. S. Kesavan, Mr. S. Dass Gupta, Mr. Sohan Singh and Miss 
Summers. For benefits we derived from them, we thank them heartly. 


M. M. L. Tandon, Director, Delhi Public Library, Delhi. 


Mr. Sant Ram Bhatia, Editor of ‘The Indian Librarian’ has asked me 
to give my impressions of the Seminar. It is just like asking a soldier who 
has been in the thick of the battle to give his impressions about the entire 
battle field. At best he can give his subjective view. 

As a member of the delegation representing the host country I took 
part in Group I dealing with the development of public library service in the 
region. It so happened that I had participated in the 1955 Unesco Seminar 
also and because of that I was called upon to serve as a link between the deli- 
berations of the two Seminars. - 

Without going into what the seminar achieved or did not achieve — 
the readers of the Andian Librarian in particular and librarians and education- 
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ists in general will have ample opportunities to discuss that — I may be 
permitted to highlight the fact that the Seminar provided a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to the librarians of the region to discuss their problems and seek solu- 
tions. I might be accused of bragging but it is my honest opinion that I have 
yet to see a more devoted group of persons than the participants of the Semi- 
nar who spent every minute of the time available in useful discussions. They 
were busy in the sessions the whole day and then in drafting sub-committees 
well into the late hours of the night. I must confess that the fortnight of 
personal contact with the librarians from the neighbouring countries has 
given me more insight into their problems and how they are tackling them 
than a score of books and reports could have done. I hope other participants 
share this view with me. 

The Seminar had the able guidance of the Director Mr. Dunningham 
and the Associate Director Mr. Kesavan. I bow my head to the devotion and 
hard work putin by the Unesco officials, Mr. Eduoard Reitman and Miss 
Summers who were always available for discussions sometimes in the early 
hours of the day after having spent four or five hours in meetings after dinner. 


Thr Seminar, useful as it was, has given me the idea that public 
librarians from all the parts of India should get an opportunity to attend a 
national seminar on the same lines. 


P. N. Kaula, Librarian, Banaras Hindu University, Banaras, 
General Secretary, Delhi Library Association. 


The Seminar achieved several objectives. It brought together libra- 
rians from 8 countries of South Asia. It made possible free and frank exchange 
of ideas on important aspects of libraries which is bound to create library 
consciousness among the participating countries. More than anything else, it 
laid down an agreed policy for future development of public and university 
libraries. 

Discussion: The standard of discussion for a Seminar of an interna- 
tional stature has, however, not been upto the expectation. The methodolo- 
gy adopted was perhaps not precise. Loose discussions on unimportaut topics 
made the seminar at times a dull affair. The poor participation by some of the 
members even at such a semi-international gathering made the seminar an 
unlively affair at times. But the correct handling of situation by the leaders 
of the two groups made the discussion fruitful. 

This low level discussion was perhaps due to the selection of less- 
experienced participants in libraries. Some of the members of the Seminar 
were not up to the mark even according to the standards of their own country. 


India’s Contribution : The Seminar brought to light the underdevelop- 
ment of libraries in this region. India, however, seemed to carry the banner 
in spite of its being still an underdeveloped country in the face of practically 
no development in other countries. But it must be admitted that India 
dominated in the discussions and demonstrated that it was quite alive to new 
library needs. Since much spade work had already been done due to the 
untiring and rich labours of Dr. Ranganathan, the participants from India 
could steal a show atthe table. The masterly handling of discussion by 
Group leaders did not keep members from other countries totally silent. They 
were induced to speak and relate their experiences as well as the conditions 
obtaining in their countries. 


Dr. Ranganathan’s Absence : Persons with the experience of Seminars 
conducted by Dr. Ranganathan will, however, value the deliberations of the 
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Seminar differently. It was surprising why even India did not utilise the 
services of this master-mind when it had to do a lot towards the convening of 
the Seminar. His non-participation in his own country when he is usually 
invited by other countries to be guided by his mature ideas, powerful analyti- 
cal mind and long and masterly experience both as a librarian and a teacher 
of library science, can be questioned. The Ministry of Education owes an 
explanation to the library prfoession in India for this gross negligence. 


Earlier Experience: This is not the first occasion when this type of selec- 
tion had been done by the bureaucracy in India. At the time of the first Regional 
Seminar in 1955, the Ministry of Education played the fiddle in its own way. 
Not only that, when the structure of the library development of India had to 
be framed and analysed by an Advisory Committee for Libraries, Dr. Ranga- 
nathan was out of it, of his own accord or due to other reasons. The profess- 
ion in India felt bewildered. What is most surprising is that the Advisory 
Committee made full use of his contributions and ideas without any acknow- 
ledgement. The librarians in India would like to know the intention of the 
Government in this respect. The Seminar with the participation of Dr. 
Ranganathan would have certainly produced better results. 


Social Functions: The social life of the Seminar was interesting. 
There were several functions. The reception organised by the Delhi Library 
Association in co-operation with tlie Government of India Libraries Associa- 
tion on 10 October 1960 was a fruitful social gathering where the members of 
the seminar had an opportunity to meet the Delhi librarians. Not only that, 
they were thrilled to see Dr. Ranganathan presiding over that function whom 
they were eager to listen to and meet. The unpractical hand of the Laison 
Office had brought some restrictions even to this function. It had to be only 
for an hour and without speeches. Why so? The librarians themselves were 
bewildered. 

Absentees from India : It is strange that one of the participants from 
India as selected by the Government, did not participate. This shows that 
the selection of the participants and observer was not totally objective. It 
would have been proper to select active, promising experienced librarians in 
their places so that they could have attended and contributed to the discuss- 
ion at the Seminar. 

Basis of Resolutions : The Seminar passed a number of resolutions. 
Some of them have loose terminology and some are vague, but are helpful 
resolutions. The ideas contained in most of these resolutions are drawn from 
the Report of the Libraries Committee of the University Grants Commission 
mostly contributed by the Indian participants. It would perhaps be of interest 
to state here that India had nothing to offer new at the seminar. It had to 
pass on its ideas accross its borders to other participating countries. The 
other countries found that India was much ahead of those in this field. 

Success of the Seminar: The Seminar was generally a success. It 
covered all aspects of librarianship. It was perhaps for the first time that a 
Seminar could be held in that way. Unesco and especially its chief of the 
libraries division Mr. F. Reitman are to be congratulated for having provided 
a forum for this discussion in India. Fortunately the newly built Tutorial 
Building of Delhi University provided ample accommodation for the Seminar. 
Mr Dunningham completed his task very ably in a very cordial atmosphere 
and he deserves all the praise for the success of the Seminar. Much has to 
be desired and with the help of Unesco, the resolutions should be implement- 
ed by the participating countries. That would bring an over-all success to 
the Seminar. 
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A. P. Srivastava, Lecturer, 
Institute of Library Science, Delhi. 


A seminar is an assembly of experts to 
discuss the problems pertaining to a common field 
of specialisation. The participants narrate theiz 
experiences earned under different sets of circum- 
stances. Solutions to the problems are sought; 
standards are formulated; and recommendations 
are made. All such activities could be categorised 
as academic in nature. The other zone of an acade- 
mic seminar is its organisational and administra- 
tive activities. They are behind the scene activi- 
ties. While no one will deny the need for proper 
administrative and organisational activities associa- 
ted with a Seminar, the importance of these activi- 
ties and difficulties involved in them could really 
be appreciated by those who are engaged in it. Hence, it will be desirable to 
evaluate both the departments of the Unesco Seminar organised in the 
University of Delhi. 


The days fur the Seminar were approaching fast. Organisers were 
busy in giving a bright polishing to their plans. On the eve of the commence- 
ment they were joined by the officials of the Unesco Headquarters, Paris and 
the Director, Associate Director and the Group Leader. The very success of 
the inauguration on the 3rd October, 1960 gave the indication of the bright 
administrative and organisational success. On the 14th October, when the 
Seminar concluded, the atmosphere which prevailed, the spirits which were 
indicative and the happy faces, confirmed that quite a good deal of progress 
was made under congenial atmosphere and good organisation. 


The Seminar was divided into two groups. Group I discussed the 
public libraries field and Group 2 analysed the field’ of academic libraries. 
The proceedings of both the groups were interesting and of high order. 
Inspite of different conditions of the library services in the countries of South 
Asia, the problems were almost identical and common. The public libraries 
group submitted its report in 3 parts and the academic libraries brought out 
its 22 pages report. These reports, once again, revealed that there are 
several problems which are common to both the groups. The general report 
of the plenary sessions was rightly divided into 3 parts : Part I covered the 
summary of findings and resolutions which are common; Part II gave the 
findings and resolutions pertaining to public libraries etc., and Part III gave 
the findings and resolutions for the academic libraries. 


The proceedings and the reports of the seminars were associated 
with the four factors of the organisation of social institutions and their 
services. These four factors are :— 


1. Authority, legislation and finance etc. at different levels in various 
countries ; 

Personnel dealing with status, training and professional organisation. 
Materials, their acquisition, cooperation, bibliographical tools etc. 
Clientele, dealing with the various groups of clientele and need for 
proper services to them. 


The recommendations of the Seminar are excellent. One would 
rather say that these recommendations are a must for proper library services 
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any where in the world. The profession had been asking for these standards 
for over two decades. It is better that once again they have been claimed 
under the seal of Unescu. Let us hope that the governments of the partici- 
pating countries will find it convenient to accept these recommendations and 
do their best in their execution. With thanks to Unesco it may once again 
be said that keeping in view all the branches of this new field of study known 
as ‘seminarology’, the Unesco Seminar 1960, organised by the Government of 
India and the University of Delhi in cooperation with Unesco, was a big 
success. 


Cecil Blok, Librarian University of Ceylon, Paradeniya, Ceylon. 


A dull drizzly grey morning greeted me when [ alighted from the 
Indian Air Lines Viscount at Palam Air Port on the 3rd of October last year 
to attend the Seminar on Librarianship, at Delhi University. Not a very 
pleasing prospect for me because I had left Paradeniya, Ceylon in similar 
conditions on the evening of the Ist, and expected to find Delhi bathed in 
sunshine. A cheering sight however greeted me in the greyness of the 
morning-the bright face of your beloved Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
looked on from a hoarding, which carried words to this effect :—‘*Welcome 
the stranger in your midst as a friend.”’ I felt greatly heartened on reading 
these words. And Iam very happy to say that during the three following 
weeks which I spent in your country, I never felt a stranger, where ever I 
went. 

I was attached to the second group of the Seminar, that dealt with 
University Libraries. Our leader was Mr. M. Siddiq Khan, Librarian of 
Dacca University, and you could not have found a more tactful or under- 
standing one. He knew just when to intervene and direct the discussion if 
it tended to go astray. He gave each and everyone of the delegates ample 
opportunities to air his or her views, but not to the extent of introducing 
irrelevant topics or becoming too long winded. This was ina great measure 
responsible for the vast amount of work. that was done in the group discus- 
sions. 


The delegates themselves were well informed and well briefed in 
regard to the contribution that each of them gave to the various topics selec- 
ted for discussion. It could hardly be said that any topic that deserved 
discussion was scamped. 


One observation I like to make is that the problems that confronted 
Librarians and University Librarians in particular, were more or less identical 
whether they came from anywhere between China and Peru. 


The Seminar helped us to form new friendships, make new contacts 
and also discuss at first hand the difficulties we Librarians face and how to 
overcome them, and to arrive at various forms of co-operation between the 
countries in this region. Altozether it was a rich experience and I am happy 
to say that I returned home refreshed by the contacts and associations 
which I made. 

I wish to thank UNESCO for the opportunity that was afforded to me 
to attend the Seminar, and the Vice-Chancellor of Delhi University, the 
Director of the Institute of Library Science of Delhi University, and the 
Delhi University Librarian for the excellent arrangements for the conduct of 
the Seminar. 
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WILLIAM CHARLES BERWICK SAYERS 
1881—1960 


It is with a profound shock that librarians“in India have received 
the recent news of the death of W..C Berwick Sayers on 7th October 1960. 


= Sayers was a remarkable man, modest about his achievements, 
kindfiness itself'in helping others; and distinguished “By ‘fis courtsey and his 
consideration for all with whom he came in contact. 

, He joined’ the Library Association in 1904 and became a Fellow 
(Honours Diploma) in 1909; sat continuously on the Council for 48 years from 
1912 to his death; was President in 1938; and was elected to the Honorary 
Fellowship in 1947. 

He served successively as Honorary Secretary of the Education 
Committee of the Library Assistants *Association, 1904 to 1909, and Presi- 
dent, 1999—12, and on becoming Chief Librarian of Wallasey in 1915 he was 
elected a Fellow of the L. A. A. 


Sayers left his mark on a number of library institutions, and he was 
one of the most acceptable writers of text books on various aspects of libra- 
rianship, and he distinguished himself as the editor of four editions of 
Brown’s Manual of Library Economy. Apart from the well-known Manual of 
classification, Canons of classification, he produced such valuable and useful 
books as the Manual of children’s libraries. Introduction to library classification, 
The librarian and his committee, The grammar of classification, First steps in 
annotation, Books for youth, and many others. 


As a librarian he was a worthy successor to the two great figures 
of the early century, Stanley Jast and James Duff Brown. Asa teacher, too, 
his influence can hardly be over estimated. Many of the prominent libra- 
rians of today, in India and abroad, have studied under Sayers during his 
long service as a tutor of the School of Librarianship of Lon jon University. 
His clarity of thought, and the inspirational value of his teaching have left 
an indeliable mark upon our profession. 


Our sincerest sympathy goes out to Mrs. Sayers and family. May 
his soul rest in peace. 





1961 Book Festivai of Punjab in cooperation with the The Indian 
Librarian, The British Council, The United States Information Service, The USSR 
Embassy will be celebrated from February 7 to 11, 1961 at the Government 
Training College, Jullundur City. The Hon’ble Sardar Pactap Singh Kairon, 
Chief Minister, Punjab Government has very kindly agreed to inaugurate the 
Festival. 





WORTH QUOTING 


Man is nothing else than his plan, he exists only to the extent that he fulfills 
himself, he is therefore nothing else than the ensemble of his acts, nothing else than his 
life, Existentialism is nothing else than an attempt to draw all the consequences of a 
coherent atheistic position. 

—Jean Paul Sartre 
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The best of a book is not the thought which it contains, but the 
thought which it suggests ; just as the charm of music dwells not 
in the tones but in the echoes of our hearts. —O.W. Holmes 





Reading for Life: Developing the College Student’s Lifetime reading interest. 
Edited with a Preface by Jacob M. Price. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press. 1959. 304p. $6.00 (Rs. 21.00). ( Agents in India: Atma Ram & Sons, 
P.O. Box 1429, Kashmere Gate, Delhi—6.) 


Book experts and educators of America auswer in this book the 
question : Why don’t college graduates read ? The contributors are teachers, 
librarians, administrators and businessmen. Their answer is most revealing 
and provocative. We wish some such research work had been done in India 
too. 


The problems discussed in the book are of great significance and con- 
cern colleges every where. The solution provided by different writers is highly 
thought-provoking. 

In fact all the problems merge into one major problem whose nature 
is discussed in the first part and which is considered from the teacher’s point 
of view in the second. The third part is devoted to the problem outside the 
classroom ; it is followed by a chapter entitled : Retrospect and Prospect. 


The book opens with a survey of recent research by Lester Asheim. 
It is admitted that the findings are discouraging. There is uneven distribu- 
tion of library use among students. 


The problems suggested by Dean Asheim are examined in the second 
chapter on the character of modern reading, and the social and cultural back- 
ground to reading in America is provided in the third. The striking develop- 
ments are neticed and measured in their full impact. But the writer does not 
hesitate to say that ‘“‘a myth common to our American culture is that men 
and women are born having interests.” (P. 53). The interests are created 
and nurtured. Reading is acquired in youth and is difficult to begin in the 
later years, according to the writer. 


Some comments on Mr. Heckscher’s approach are made in the chap- 
ter on “Healthy Reading in a Sick Society.’’ The fact is recognised that 
Americans are in the midst of ‘‘a great cultural problem”’. (P. 71). 


In the Second part, where the problem is seen from the classroom, 
various other aspects of reading habits are examined — the humanities in the 
beginning by Reuben A. Brower, Reading in the Social Sciences by Robert 
Cooley Angell, The National Scientist and the Reading Tradition by William 
C. Steere and the Broad and Narrow Paths in the last (chapter of this part). 
We agree with Reuben A. Brower that their is ‘‘some possible correlation 
between classroom and later performance’’ and ‘that “attentive criticism of 
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written work is almost certainly of much more value for teaching good read- 
ing than the usual discussions or section meetings’’. (P. 93). The undergra- 
duate library plays a conspicuous part. Serious reading is necessary, as 
Robert Cooley Angell — a Sociologist — puts it, for the daily practice of 
democracy. (P. 101). He reconnoiters the social terrain with skill and beauty 
which must be appreciated. The impact of the mores of regions, the hidden 
places in a modern society, the strains of civilization, the political parties, in 
fact of the entire social forces, is examined. The National Scientist comes 
into the picture in the chapter by William C. Steere. He feels that the 
college and university teacher has a very real responsibility in stimulating 
reading. Teachers’ attitudes are extremely important to students, he says. 
There is poor communication between scientists themselves and scientists 
and non-scientists. Educational methods can be well advanced by the Under- 
graduate Library. Students’ background is to be weighed. Human curiosity 
and interest have to be exploited. 


The broad and narrow paths are traced in the chapter that follows. 
The discussion is well summed up. 


The third part analysis the role of the campus book store and campus 
media of communication ; book-buying as a way of life; the university 
library and the lifetime reader ; and the library as home and classroom. It 
is revealing that the book clubs are selling a greater number of hardbound 
books to their subscribers than the publishers. (P. 187). Harold K. Guinzburg 
has done good research work. Ralph E. Ellsworth has provided an equally 
interesting chapter on the university library and the lifetime reader. The 
reflections provoked by this paper are thoroughly discussed in the next. We 
have liked the frankness that “reliance on the crutches of class lectures or on 
textbooks is the worst possible kind of preparation for adult reading in the 
U. S. today’”’ (P. 238). 


Candid opinions are expressed in this book. Through analysis of the 
reading problem — from the psychological, social and educational points of 
view — has been made, with an eye on both the teacher and the library. It 
is a pleasant reading which will certainly be enjoyed by our librarians and 
educationists. 


The Truth about Publishing, by Sir Stanley Unwin. London : George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., 1960. 349p. 15s. net. 


We are happy to review this lovely book in our columns for the 
reason that it gives us the candid point of view of the publisher which is 
seldom available. Sir Stanley Unwin removes many misunderstandings and 
misgivings and vouchsafes a right warning to the authors. It is time, as he 
says, that every author thinks that his manuscript is a masterpiece. The 
publisher has his own limitations and difficulties which are never weighed by 
the writers in their self-centredness. 


We are glad too that he keeps in mind the reader’s point of view. 


Sir Stanley Unwin does not conceal the publisher’s weaknesses. He 
admits that he the publisher is not infallible, and that it is the public which 
decides what reward should go to the author. The author has to co-operate 
with both : the publisher and the public. 


The learned author of the book examines controversial questions, we 
admit, as impartially as possible. Right from the time of the arrival of the 
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manuscript to actual selling — his is a story which is indeed gripping. In 
addition he discusses the questions of book distribution, publicity and copy- 
right, and other aspects of the business. The last chapter is devoted to 
publishing as a profession. 


The appendices contain a list of the organisations connected with 
the book world, proof reader’s marks, proof marked for correction, net book 
agreement, turnover statistics of the British book trade, the number of the 
titles issued, approximate schedule of a book publisher’s working expenses, 
profit and loss account of a moderately well selling first novel of 95000 words, 
and some international statistics of book production (1927—1957). 


We have mentioned the appendices because these show that the 
author is meticulously particular about giving the true picture which he has 
unfolded in this very interesting book. 


Some of the points raised in the book can raise a controversy, but 
the truth is not to be ignored. We wonder if an author can afford to submit 
a dirty and dilapidated MS. But bad writing, corrections and alterations are 
possible. Of course, Sir Stanley Unwin is right to stress the importance of a 
purely utalitarian standard and a spotless, typed MS. 


Many things are said in this book which are not known to the 
authors, particularly the beginners. They must go through this book. I will 
not call it a Bible for them, but I will certainly say that it is a ‘ must’’ for 
their benefit. 


We understand Sir Stanley Unwin’s disgust with bad authors for 
whom he has used some harsh words here or there. Kut if a publisher’s agony 
is to be fathomed he is somewhat justifi:d. A little carelessness can annoy 
anybody. 

He has written this book not to denounce them, but to help them, 
to guide them, to remove their self-complacency. 


The procedure of negotiating with the author can interest him. Each 
book has its individuality. ‘Costing off’, the points raised by the printer, 
estimate of the pages, paper and the cost, the selection of blocks, moulds, 
stereoplates, binding, wrappers, jackets, artist’s fee, insurance, working 
expenses, author’s royalty and advertising — all have to be considered. 


The author has discussed the factors which ultimately decide the 
price. We are surprised to know that the publisher’s profit does not play as 
important a part in the fixing of prices as might be expected. ‘This is not 
because the publisher is a philanthropist but because his margin on subsequent 
editions is usually larger’ (P. 51). Which publisher will admit. 


The learned author analyses the problems of overproduction, un- 
wanted books, insufficient sales, agreements, abuses, rights, author’s correc- 
tions, special sales, cheap editions, revisions, index, illustrations, author’s 
free copies, obscene libel, options, the out of point clause, and commissions in 
a beautifully written chapter which is followed by another on production and 
its pitfalls. The headache is that of the publisher — of printing, the size of 
the page, the type, galley proof, printing machinery, corrections and altera- 
tions, the progress report, paper, blockmaking, the methods of reproducing 
books, warehousing, binding, lettering, book clothes, and paper backs. The 
actual selling problem occupies about 50 pages. Almost all its aspects — 
the daily orders, the town and country travellers’ work, trade terms, sale to 
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libraries, exchange, etc., are given. The author’s observations on sale in India 
on page 184 are worth noticing The book distribution on the Continent and 
publicity have been given separate chapters. We readily agree with him that 
‘‘many people do not buy books merely because they see them advertised’’. 
(P. 246) 


The authors will welcome again the chapter on copyright and 
rights. The British Copyright Act, the Universal Copyright Convention, the 
American Book Rights. Piracy, Book Club Rights, Translation Rights, German 
Translation Rights, the Danish, Norwegian, Italian, Swedish, Spanish, Indian, 
Russian and other Translation Rights are discussed and so are Dramatic, 
Cinema, Television and other rights as well as other aspects of the business. 


The last chapter discusses publishing as a profession. We have no 
hesitation in acknowledging the fact that ‘‘book publishing is not such a 
simple task as is usually thought.’’ (P. 319). Absured notions are well dis- 
posed off. 


We must say we have enjoyed this book. It should have a large 
circulation in India and attract the attention of authors everywhere. It is an 
indispensable work which is botha guide and a warning administered in 
friendly manner. 


The School Library in Ohio with special emphasis on its legislative history, by 
Frederic D. Aldrich. New York: The Scarecrow Press, Inc 1959. 237p. $5.25. 


We have, in this book, an interesting history of educational founda- 
tions in Ohio between 1785 and 180%, of schools and libraries between 1803 
and 1851, of school district libraries from 1851 to 1873 and of urban and rural 
school libraries from 1867 to 1990. The development of school libraries 
between 1900 and 1954 is given in the fifth chapter, followed by a summary 
and conclusions. 


The history of legislation making provision for education and laying 
down procedure for incorporating schools, academies, colleges, universities and 
cultural societies is very informative. 


Ohio’s Second Constitution of 1851 is still in force today. It establi- 
shed the principle of full State responsibility for schools — an example which 
our country has to follow. 


It is interesting to know, as the learned author tells us, that much 
opposition developed tu the School district libraries because of the increased 
taxes involved ; the centralized features of library administration; the imposi- 
bility of satisfying both children and adults with such small collections (less 
than 50 books each); and the difficulty of providing service in the village and 
rural communities. However, during the final third of the 19th century the 
opppsition gave way to greater emphasis on public libraries. 

The impact of the development of public education in the United 
States from 1900 to 1953 is felt and standards for elementary and secondary 
school libraries and certification requirments for school librarians evolved. 
Ohio school libraries grew from 330,270 volumes for 829,160 public school 
pupils in 1900 to 5,472,390 voluines for 1,474,046 pupils in the School Year 
1953— 1954. 

The learned author sums up by saying : “If the school library is 
essential to the programme of the school, it should be encouraged and directed 
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by adequate supervision afforded at the State level and also in the city, coun- 
ty, and exempted village school systems.”’ 


He has drawn certain conclusions from the study, which are worth 
considering. He tells us that there isno exact set of standards that would 
be equally desirable for all school libraries in Ohio. About half of the states 
have state supervisors of libraries. There are in service conferences and work- 
shop shops for school librarians and cooperation with colleges and universities. 
The present need is not only for new iibraries but also for additional and 
better library service by existing libraries, says the author. 


Mr. Frederic D. Aldrich has, in this book, given us truths which are 
applicable to Indian school libraries too for their guidance. His is a splendid 
research work which is indeed commendable. 


Library Manual for Library Authorities, Librarians and Honorary Library Work- 
ers, by S. R. Ranganathan. 2nd edition. completely re-written. Bombay : Asia 
Publishing House. 1960. 415p. Rs. 16 00. 


This is the second edition of the book, but is completely re-written, 
providing a multi-purpose volume as a text-book for those who have taken up 
the Certificate Course in Library Science. Based on the basic books on 
Library Science and the author’s own experiences it is a ‘‘must”’ for all those 
who are interested in running libraries in the country. 


The author—the father of Library Science in India—has imparted to 
it brevity, richness, clarity and authority, 


Dr. Ranganathan has traced the history of the growth of libraries 
and library associations in India, assessed man-power and adequacy and 
stressed the “‘broad human side for orientation purposes and on the side of 
technique for administrative purposes’. 


The book has eight parts. The first part deals with the Five Laws 
of Library Science. New chapters on Open Access and on the Sociology of the 
loss of books have been added. 


The second part is on Public Relation Work —of creating the climate 
for inducing people to feel interested in library service. The methods described 
are of practical use to librarians. 


Part three is devoted to the Joy of Reference Service and urges ‘‘the 
retired leisured people of each locality’’ to help readers in the local public 
library. 

Parts four and five are on the circulation work — charging, discharg- 
ing and bespeaking work, the question of loss or damaged books, membership, 
forms and registers — and the administrative work “behind the screen involv- 
ed in selecting, buying, accessioning, processing, maintaining the library 
accounts, and the looking after of the buildings and the stores.”’ 


Part six is on Rural Library Service. Concrete cases have been dis- 
cussed and the need for centralizasion is emphasised. The author is opposed 
to the formation of small independent libraries and urges the formation of a 
District Central Library. The transport problem is discussed and the ques- 
tion of merging of City Library Service and Rural Library Service examined. 


Part seven is on classification and their schedules and briefly surveys 
the importance of Colon and Decimal Classification Systems. 
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The last part, on cataloguing explains different kinds of catalogue 
entries and their structure, and the Classified Catalogue Code. Thirty-six 
examples of catalogue entries are given. 


An exhaustive bibliography follows. 


What impresses the reader most is the manner in which the know- 
ledge has been imparted and the latest information passed on to him. Suit- 
able examples have been culled from different countries, comparisons made 
between different methods adopted tv popularise books, and local conditions 
weighed. The learned author ts very particular that library service should be 
quick, efficient and useful. He has given a rightful place to the librarian, but 
wants him to be alert, well-acquainted with his work, duties and obligations, 
following good rules and regulations and having suitable environment to 
function. 

Dr. Ranganathan lays stress on the proper “reading system’’, well- 
organised extension service—reading circles, intellectual centres, library talks, 
story hours, kathas, festivals and fairs. The activating forces, according to 
him, are: religion, personality and library service. The specialists have their 
due place. He introduces the term ‘ New Civics’’ and condemns manhandling 
and misplacement of books, mutilation and disfigurement. Library ethics and 
hygiene have been given special significance. 


These and many other things have been discussed and the importance 
of each brought to our notice. 


It is a book which is indispensable. We highly commend it to all 
students of Library Science. 


Wit and Wisdom of Jawaharlal Nehru, by N.B. Sen. P.B, 250, New Delhi : 
New Book Society of India. 1960 616p. Rs. 30.00. 


If Gandhiji is the soul of India, Nehru is her mind and will. This 
book on Nehru is a monumental work, skilfully edited and attractively pro- 
duced by Mr. Sen. It contains Nehru’s valuable thoughts on many topics of 
public interest as well as his observations on men, matters culled from his 
notable speeches, writings, utterances and classified under about 800 subjects. 
The selection of subjects is equally popular and varied, ranging from Agricul- 
ture, Atomic Energy, Birth Control, British Rule, Censorship, Dictatorship, 
English Language, Foreign Affairs, Hunger Strike, Indo-China, Kashmir, Mili- 
tary Alliance, National Laboratories, Pakistan, Tagore and Gandhi, Unesco 
and United Nations to Yoga. This delightful reference book should be in 
every library and on the shelves of orators and social workers. 


Library Display, by Stephanie Borgwardt. Johannesburg : Witwatersrand 
University Press. 1960. 190p, (2. 


This book deals with the creative and artistic side of Library work. 
All aspects of display work have been discussed and fully illustrated, with a 
picture of display work in South Africa. The picture is attractive and highly 
suggestive. 

The book, written by an experienced librarian, opens with a discus- 
sion on the theory of library display. The discussion is not wholy theoretical. 
Some notable exhibits have been included and. book jackets explained. The 
learned author gives the purposes and objectives of library display, the role a 
peed display worker has to play and the principles which have to guide him 
in his work. 
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The second part is devoted to ‘‘some practical aspects’’—— library 
windows, shows—cases, display stamps, portable displays, display boards, 3-D 
in library display, posters, lettering, slogans and labels, publicity, reading lists 
and records, photography, display in small library, etc. Practical hints are 
given in the 19th chapter. 


Part III surveys the display work in libraries in South Africa—— 
methods and equipment, ideal exhibits assistant, promising subjects for dis- 
plays and cooperation. 


The author has done well in taking up both the theoretical and the 
practical point of view. Where the theory is concerned she has discussed it 
threadbare and the discussion reflects both her vast knowledge and charming 
style. The practical side is very well attended too and the author’s selection 
is not only judicious but highly helpful to the reader. 


The history of technique of display is traced to the early 1920’s and 
the library display work rightly defined as library art. Authorities are quoted 
at length and the reader’s attention successfully drawn to the fact that dis- 
play aims at imparting information about the right type of books, increase 
circulation, elevate reading standards and forster goodwill. The library display 
worker is guided how to arrange and organise displays. The guiding principles 
are very well explained. 


The author feels that ‘the subjects which suggest themselves for dis- 
play are inexhaustible’, but she advises selection of those which can inspire 
a reader. In this respect she makes a selection of some notable exhibits and 
discusses their importance 

Book--Jackets, she says, play an important part in displays. How ? 
The answer is apt. 

The practical aspects cover the second part——-how windows make 
the greatest impact on the general public, how exhibits fn marvellous cases 
can be helpful, how travelling exhibitions can change reading habits, how 
three dimensional effects can be produced in display, how lists of books can 
be shown and how books can be arranged. The idea is to serve ‘‘all human 
needs, psychic, intellectual, spiritual, and practical’ (P.182). 


We congratulate the author on writing this fine book which is both 
interesting and inspiring. It is well written and beautifully illustrated. 


Rajendra Prased : First President of India, by Kewal L. Panjabi. Bombay : 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 1960. 215p. Rs. 9.00. 


In this, compact book the learned author has given a neat, straight- 
forward and dependable picture of the career of our President. 


The story of Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s boyhood days, student life, 
apprenticeship to public service while pioneering the student movement in 
Bihar, work for the National Congress, struggle for independence, active 
participation in the Champaran Satygraha, incharge of the relief organistion 
after the disastrous Bihar earthquake in 1934, leading position in the Working 
Committee of the All India Congress Committee and Portfolio of Food and 
Agriculture at the Centre are most vividly described. 


Chapter XVII deals with his work as a President of Constituent 
Assembly and Chapter XVIII as a President of the Republic of India. 


For the students of history and political science, this book will be 
of immense value as a source of material; to the youth of the world, a great 
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challenge ; to those who are fighting for freedom and democracy, a great 
inspiration. 

The Principle of Truth, by Peter D. King. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1960. 110p. 3.75. 


The learned author, Director of a Mental Hospital, wrote this work 
in 1955 and 1956. He has now re-written it to make it up-to-date. As he 
rightly says, it “offers the framework we need for a science of mankind”, 
and helps us in distinguishing between right and wrong and laying scientific 
foundations for society. The book answers the question. Why should be free ? 
Why is democracy more important than any other from of social set-up ? 
How can we give real meaning to our existence ? 


The principle of Truth, he tells us, given us the basis we need — it 
is offered as a solid foundation on which to reconstruct the edifice of society. 
The basic goal is the understanding of the Truth. 


What is Truth then? After explaining Conduct as wilful, conscious 
behaviour, Dr. King says that ‘‘Truth is everything and because it is known 
to be, it is clearly the greatest, most important thing that exists’. (P. 26)— 
a definition which is too big to enlarge our vision. With Truth emerges the 
importance of intelligence and curiosity—intelligence discovering that ‘‘a 
life dedicated only to pleasure has no more meaning than the life of an 
animal” and that “‘life is an accident...... ’”’ Society, fora man, is desirable. 
It needs regulation. ‘‘Do unto others as you would have them do unto you”’ 
is the guiding Truth. Authority and utility are the mortar and rock with 
which we can rebuiled the edifice of society (P. 35). 


Dr. King discusses Government, Economics, Law and Custom, Crime, 
Violence, War, Ideal, Beauty, Induction and Charter in separate chapters 
and probes reality—the place of Truth. He compares the totaltarian regime 
in Russia with democracy in the U.S.A. and feels that the Principle of Truth 
rejects the Soviet Union as a really ‘‘scientific’’ society ; indeed Fascism, 
racialism, nationalism and authoritarianism of any sort are wrong. By the 
same token, the Prineiple of Truth objects to totalitarian tendencies in the 
U.S.A., he says. 


He does admit that pure democracy is impossible. That is why a 
modified democracy has been developed. He examines the position of the 
U.S.A. critically in this respect and holds the view that if totalitarian trends 
are to be broken, it is by means of critical institutions. 


The proper role of education, according to him, is to instill unlimited 
curiosity about the most basic problems of life, society and the universe. 
Men have a right to life, speech, and free action as long as these do not 
directly interfere with these same rights of others. 


Dr. King defines absolute and regulatory law, the doctrines of 
utilitarianism and the Ten Commandments and critically analysis the U. S. 
Constitution and the U. N. Charter. “To know is our quest, it is this quest 
which gives meaning to our existence’, he says. 

He warns : ‘‘the rigidity and distrust with which we deal with the 
Communists is self-defeating.’’ (P. 83). 

He however, feels that in many respects society in the U.S. A. 
approches an ideal. 


Dr. King sums up the Truths in the last chapter and gives us tl.e 
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desirable moral code which is akin to what the Gita teaches us and what 
Mahatma Gandhi stood for. The aim is understanding. We agree with the 
learned author. Still the question arises. How to implement the Code ? 
Materialism makes us blind to Truth and values of life. 


The book gives food for thought. It opens up new vistas of hope 
and faith and seeks to broaden the basis of humanity and _ international 
brotherhood. The author criticises Untruth. He does not condemn. His 
work’s beauty lies in this attempt. 


Man-Eaters of Kumaon and the Temple Tiger, by Jim Corbett: With an Introduc- 
tion by Geoffrey Cumberlege. London: Oxford University Press. 1960. 383p. 
8s. 6d. net. 


It is undoubtedly a classic of adventure, containing the full text of the 
learned author’s two books, Man-Eaters of Kumaon and The Temple Tiger 
and More Man-Eaters of Kumaon, and a brief life sketch in the introduction. 
A number of interesting things are told in his note which the book opens. 
This is in fact the real introduction to the book and helps in unfolding the 
story with a good background. The story is gripping and one likes to go 
from cover to cover till it is finished. It is told in a language which makes a 
smooth reading and avoids monotony. 

The scene is laid in different places and we have a series of stories— 
about the Champawat Man-Eater, the Chowgarl Tigers, the Mohan Man-Eater, 
the Kanda Man-Eater, the Pipal Pani Tiger, the Thak Man-Eater, the Temple 
Tiger, the Muktesar Man-Eater, the Chuka Man-Eater, the Talla Des Man- 
Eater and about just tigers. All are absorbing and one excells the other in 
its beauty of narration. The thrilling events have been well told and watched 
by a large number of non-participants, as the author tells us in the Epilogue. 


Jim Corbett ignores unnecessary details while telling his stories. His 
aim is just to tell a story. He goes no deeper, he dissects characters no further 
than the story needs. No story of his bores the reader. He avoids its pitfalls 
with a skill. 


For young readers these stories of adventure are glorious tales of 
tigers which add to our understanding and give a magnificent study of the 
Man-Eater and its family, jungle-life and rural India. 


The Estate Duty Act with commentary, critical and explanatory, by 
D.H. Nanavati. Bombay: N M. Tripathi Private Ltd. 1960. 430p. Rs. 25/-. 50 sh. 
or $8.00. 


We welcome this book for the main reason that it simplifies the law 
on estate duty, removes ambiguities and critically examines the repercussions. 
The commentary is both authoritative and profound. Lawyers, auditors and 
draftsmen of trusts and willis will find the book very useful. 

The author has reviewed the growth of the law, given its history and 
the relevant cases (in a Table form) and compared the Indian and U. K. 
legislation. 

The history is given in Chapter I up to 1953 when the Estate Duty 
Act came into force. This is followed by an examination of various duties— 
Probate, Legacy, Succession, Account, Temporary Estate, Estate and Settle- 
ment Estate—and legislative amendments. 


Part II of the first chapter is devoted to Work of the Estate Duty 
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authorities, the Central Board of Revenue, the controllers, the Appellate 
Controllers of Estate Duty and the Valuers. 


Chapter IT is exhaustive and deals with charge on Estate Duty. It 
has 12 parts which cover rural and urban property, discretionary trusts, 
accumulations, annuities, undivided shares, Hindu Joint family property, gifts, 
bonus shares, disposition of limited interest, winding up of settlements, public 
charitable concerns, trustees, settlers, joint investments, life -insurace. policies, 
Married Women's Property Act, and benefits from a controlled company. 


The third Chapter on controlled companies analyses the position 
regarding benefits, income and assets of companies. valuation of shares or 
debentures and limitation on and prevention of duplication of charge 


Chapter IV on exemptions is again very comprehensive and in 12 
parts, successfully examines not only exemptous but also interest in expect- 
ancy. foreign property, Trust property, relief on the death of surviving spouse, 
bona fide purchase for consideration in money or money’s worth, relief of 
double taxation, allowance for quick succession, etc. 


Comparatively, the three chapters, which follow, are smaller ones. 
Chapter V takes up aggregation of property and rates of duty, Chapter VI 
Valuation and Chapter VII Deductions. 


Chapter VIII is a detailed study in five parts, of the work of col- 
lection of Estate Duty and the procedure to be followed. Law in U.K. and 
India is compared for the benefit of readers. The author tells us about the 
persons accountable for duty, the return, assessment, re-assessment, rectifica- 
tion, appeals and references and certificates. 


In a small chapter on incidence, the author examines the legal 
position with regard to pecuniary legacies, donee, apportionment, annuities 
and freedom from duty, 


The jurisdiction of courts. penalty, corporations, duties and liabilities 
of companies and rule-making powers of the Revenue Board are probed in the 
last chapter. ; 


The appendix contains the text of Sections 55 (5), (7), and (8), 
Sections 46—47 and Section 54 of the Indian Income-Tax Act, and the agree- 
ment for avoidance of couble taxation between India and U.K. 


The book is up-to-date and even has taken into consideration the 
important amending Act passed in 1958 under which an estate under one lakh 
of rupees enjoys exemption from estate duty. 


We commend it to all those who want to understand the intricacies 
and implications of the Estate Duty Act. The author’s interpretation of 
various Sections is sure to help these who have little patience with the 
Finance Acts and have little background of law. 








Quote from the President-elect 


Senator John F. Kennedy had this to say about libraries during the campaign 
(responding to Saturday Review questions, in the October 29 issue): ‘‘ If this nation is to 
be wise as well as strong, if we are to achieve our destiny, then we need more new ideas for 
more wise men reading more good books in more public libraries. These libraries should 
be open to all — except the censor. We must know all the facts and hear all the alternatives 
and listen to all the criticisms, Let us welcome controversial authors. For the Bill of 
Rights is the guardian of our security as well as our liberty.” 
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Practical Problems on Income-Tax, by Ram Niwas Lakhotia. Ahmedabad: Asha 
Publishing House. 1960. 332p. Rs. 6.00. 


Law students, tax-payers and tax-consultants will find in this book 


a good guide to answer their problems faced in the interpretation of income- ° 


tax law. The author has splendidly provided solution to I60 such problems, 
keeping in view the desirability of discussing the practical aspect of the law 
in a simple manner. ' 

The problems pertain to salaries and provident funds, interest on 
securities, income from property, gains of business, profession and vocation, 
depreciation, income from dividends, etc., capital gains, total world income, 
assessment of individuals. assessment of Hindu undivided families, assessment 
of firms, companies, non-residents and discontinued business, computation of 
tax in different cases, deduction of tax at source, penalties, etc. 


Actually the problems have been culled from various examination 
papers on income-tax. Each problem carries solution with it, almost all 
topics pertaining to income-tax are taken up and necessary answers provided 
to the questions which can arise. In the appendix is given the Finance Act. 


We must say the learned author has performed his job well. He has 
judiciously selected the problems and carefully given the solutions which are 
easily understandable. 


Standards for School Library Programs, by The American Association of School 
Librarians in co-operation with others. Chicago : American Library Association. 
1960. 132p $250. (With Discussion Guide, $3.00) 

School libraries have seldom been given the attention they deserve. 
As good feeding centres they can play a conspicuous part in imparting 
education to children. School education, in fact, can have a better impact 
if libraries are well organised and are easily accessible to boys and girls 
having their schooling. This need is particularly felt in India where there 
are very few. good schvol libraries and, if there are any no satisfactory 
standards are observed for their programmes. This book tells us how to have 
those standards. We congratulate the American Library Association on ven- 
turing to produce it for the guidance of custodians of school libraries. 


The book gives help in “planning the procedures for revising the 
standards, in formulating the philosophy of school library service’’ and in 
carefully appraising the work already done in the field. It takes into account 
the resources of school libraries and the future needs for expansion. 


The book is well-planned. The first part answers the question : how 
far can the School library be an educational force ? In this respect the object- 
ives and scope of the library programmes for children and young people and 
the materials, funds and staff needed for implementing those programmes are 
discussed. 

Actual planning and implementation of the programmes are studied 
in the second part. The role and status of School boards and administrators, 
School library supervisors and staff, and curriculum coordinators and teachers 
is given importance. 

Part III takes up the resources for teaching and learning selection 
and scope of the materials collections, the materials easily accessible in the 
school, the library in the new school and library services in schools. The 
chapter on cooperative planning for school libraries is worth reading. 
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A selected bibliography follows. 


The authors have laid emphasis on cooperative enterprises, the 
interest and support of citizens and teachers who can help students to use a 
wide range of library resources, and the right type of leadership and services 
of School librarians. It is stressed that school libraries must have functional 
programmes and excellent resources and “educational leaders who can be 
accountable for the presence or absence, success or failure of libraries in 
schools.’” The support of the State and local school agencies is essential for 
the success of the library programmes, say the authors. 


Whereas State planning for School librarians occupies an important 
place in the book, regional planning is also given its due importance. The 
need of the development of a network of regional materials centres on a 
nation-wide plan is rightly emphasised. Each centre is to serve a cluster of 
States. 

Our Education Departments and librarians must study this remark- 
able research work. 


South African National Bibliography. Pretoria: State Library. 1959. 142p. 


This bibliography is a select list of books received by the State Libr- 
ary_in Pretoria in Terms of Copyright Act No. 9 of 1916 during the year 
1959. The classification follows closely that of the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion System. The entries are annotated and gives full details of every book — 
author, title, size, number of pages, price, publisher and classification number. 
The bibiliography is arranged under seventeen subject headings: Gencral 
Works, Bibliography, Library Economy, Encyclopedias, Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, Religion, Sociology, Political Science, Welfare and Social Institu- 
tions, Education, Commerce, Communications, Customs, Folklore, Language 
etc. Periodical literature have been excluded. 


The bibliography is followed by an author and title index and by a 
list of South African publishers and their addresses. It is very well designed 
and printed. 


A Bibliography of Canadiana: First Supplement: Being items in the Public Library 
of Toronto, Canada, relating to the early history and development of Canada : 
Edited by Gertrude M. Boyle assisted by Marjorie Colbeeck with an Introduction 
by Henry C. Campbell. Toronto; The Public Library. 1959. 333p. $7.50. 


In 1934 the Toronto Public Library Board published A Bibliography 
of Canadiana, a catalogue of the library’s materials on the discovery, settle- 
ment, history, and confederation of Canada, from 1534 to 1867. This first 
supplement lists the books, pamphlets, and broadsides added to the library’s 
collection since 1934. Asin the first work, the years covered are 1534 to 
1867, and the materials are broken down chronologically to show immediately 
what is available on any one year. The index lists all entries by author, by 
title, and by ‘subject matter so the book is handy for quick reference from 
any point of view. Recommended for large libraries in Canada and the largest 
in the United States or those with a special interest. 

—Charles Paul May, ‘‘Encyclopedia Canadiana,’’ New York. 





National Library Week - — ~ Aprit 16-22 1961 


The Steering Committee for National Library Week has announced April 16—22, 


. as the dates for the observance in 1961, This will mark the fourth year of reading promo- 


tion programme which is sponsored by the National Book Committee, Inc., a non-profit 
independent citizens organization, in cooperation with the American Library Association. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Guide to historical cartography: A Selected annotated list of references on 
the history of maps and mip making : Compiled by Walter W. Ristow and 
Clara E. LeGear. 2nd ed. rev., Washiagton : Library of Congress. 1960. 26p. 

An Introduction to library cataloguing, by Dwijendranath Dutt. Culcutta ; 
The World Press Private Ltd. 1958. 146p. Rs. 7.50. 

Book Selection and Systematic Bibliography, by A.K. Mukherjee, Calcutta : 
The World Press Private Ltd., 1960. 106. Rs. 7.00. 

Books in my Baggage : Adventures in Reading and Collecting, by Lawrence 
Clark Powell. London : Constable & Co. Ltd. 1960. 136 15s. net. 

Books in Print 1960 : An author-title-series index to the Publishers’ Trade List 
Annual 1960. Edited by Sarah L. Prakken. New York : R.R. Bowker Com- 
pany. 1960. 2050p. $17.50 net. 

De-ign in the library : Papers read at the week-end Conference of the London 
and Home counties Branch, of the Library Association held at Mangate, 
29th April —- Ist May 1960. London: The Library Association. 1960. 48p. 

Economic developments in the Middle East 1958-59 : Supplement to World 
Economic Survey, 1959. New York : United Nations. 1960. 125p. $1.50. 

Economic Survey of Europe in 1959 including studies of the economic signi- 
ficance of the Public Sector in some Western European economies and deve- 
lopment problems in Southern Europe and Ireland. Geneva United Nations. 
1960. $3.00 or 21sh. 

Equal pay for equal work. New York : United Nations. 1960. 65p. $0.75. 

Essays in Metaphysics : Identity and Difference, by Martin Heidegger. New 
York : Philosophical Library, Inc. 1960. 82p. $2.75. 

Existential Metaphysics, by Alvin Thalheimer. New York : Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc. 1960. 632p. $7.50. 

Face to face with Khrushchov, by Khwaja Abbas. Delhi: Rajpal and Sons. 
1960. 22Up. Rs. 12.00. 

Five-year perspective 1960-64. Geneva : United Nations. 1960. 120p. $1.25. 


Free and inexpensive educational aids, by Thomas J Pepe. New York: Dover 
Publications, Inc. 1960. 289p. $1.35. 

Gandhiji: A study, by Hiren Mukerjee. New Delhi: People’s Publishing 
House Private Ltd. 1960. 225p. Rs. 7.50. 

Gelehrten/ and Schriftstellernachlasse in den Bibliotheken der Deutschen De- 
mokratischen Republik Tel 1. : Berlin. 1959. 103p. 

Golden multitudes : the story of best sellers in the United States, by Frank 
Luther Mott. New York : Kk. R. Bowker Company. 1960. 357p $8.00. 

How to improve your mind, by Baruch Spinoza. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc. 1956. 9Np. $2.75. 

Jean-Paul Sartre : To Freedom condemned : A guide to his philosophy, by 
Justus Streller. New York : Philosophical Library. 1960p. 163p. $3.00. ~ 
Jewish Book Annual, Volume 17, 1959-1960, New York : Jewish Book Council 

of America. I959. 186p. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Philosophical Anthropology and practical politics., by F.S.C. Northrop. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 1960. 384p. $6.50. 


Races of mankind : their origin and migration, by Calvin Kephart. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 1960. 566p. $6.00. 


Rajendra Prasad : First President of India, by Kewal L. Punjabi. Bombay : 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd; 1960, 2153p. Rs. 9.00, _ 

Rural television in Japan : A report on an experiment in adult education. 
Paris : Unesco. 1960: I98p. $3.25 

Slavery in Ancient India as depicted in Pali and Sanskrit texts, by Dev Raja 
Chanana. New Delhi : People’s Publishing House Private Ltd. 1960. 203p. 
Rs, 10.00. 

Study Abroad : International Handbook, Fellowships. Scholarships, Educa- 
tional Exchange. Vol. XII, 1960-1961. Paris : Unesco. 1960. 766p, $3.00. 
Subject Guide to Books in Print 1960: An index to the Publishers’ Trade List 
Annual 1960: Edited by Sarah L. Prakken New York: R. R. Bowker 

Company. 1960. 1649p. $17.50 net. 

The Diary of Soren Kierjegaard, edited by Peter P. Rohde. .New York : 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 1960. 225p. $4.75. 

The dimensional structure of time together with the drama and its timing, 
by Irvin Morgenstern. New York : Philosophical Library, Inc. 1960. 174p. 
$3.75. 

The Mind of Mr. Nehru: An interview by R. K. Karanjia. Foreword by 
Radhakrishnan. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1960. 112p. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Principles and Methods of Teaching, by Kamla Bhatia and B. D. Bhatia. 
1688, Nai Sarak, Delhi : Doaba House. 1959. 460p. Rs. 11.25. 


The Principles of Cataloguing, by L. Jolley, London : Crosby Lockwood & 
Son, Ltd. 1960. 147p, 15s. net. 


The Unmarried Mother and her child, by Virginia Winperis. London : George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1960. 397p. 35s. net. 


Training of technical and scientific staff: measures to increase facilities: a 
comparative study. Paris : Unesco. 300p. $3.25. 


Twentythird International Conference on Public Education. 1960. Paris : 
Unesco. 1960. 151p. $1.75. 


Wit and Wisdom of Jawaharlal Nehru, by N.B. Sen. New Delhi P.4. No. 250, 
New Book Society of India. 1960. 616p. Rs. 30/-. 


Wo Sind Welche Menizinsche Zeitschriften in der DDR. Berlin. 1960. 252. 


World Economic Survey 1959. New York : United Nations. 1960. 250p. $3.00 
or 2Ish. 





Don’t Forget to Renew Your Subscription to 
THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN 
For 1961 


Order Direct or Through Same Agents 
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CHINA RECONSTRUCTS 


A richly illustrated monthly journal in English, 
published by the China Welfare Institute, 
of which Soong Ching Ling 
(Mme. Sun Yat-Sen) is Chairman 


—presents you with 40 pages of informative articles, colour 
central spread and black and white pictures in every 
issue, 


—helps you to keep abreast of the social, economic and 
cultural developments in China today. 


—spotlights the many-facetted aspects of the new life which 


China’s 650 million people are building for themselves 
as they embark on socialist construction. 


Please order your subscription through : 





People’s Publishing House The Indian Librarian 
Rani Jhansi Road 233 Model Town 
New Delhi-1 Jullundur City 
PPH Bookstall National Book Agency 
421 Vallabhbhai Patel Road 12 Bankim Chatterjee St. 
Bombay-4 Caleutta-12 

Rate: One Year...._ Rs. 3.00 


Two Years ... Rs. 5.40 
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Please mention INDIAN LIBRARIAN when writing to our Advertisers 
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Publishers : Distributors : Booksellers : Librarians : 


‘BOOK NEWS’ 


Will Help You Sell More Books 


Now in its fourth year of uninterrupted publication, 
BOOK NEWS is still the only Journal of its kind in India, 
bringing its readers the latest news about book publishing, 
book sales and the top news about the library world. Here 
is what BOOK NEWS can do for you : 


2 %* Keep you abreast of the latest trends and develop- 
ments in publishing world. 


%* Keep you informed of the latest releases from the 
South and North Indian Publishers. 


% Give you the cream of the news in publishing abroad. 


% And if you are publisher — BOOK NEWS is the 
perfect advertising medium, bringing your message 
to hundreds of bookminded readers and librarians 
all over India. 


Let BOOK NEWS serve you ! By joining the Council 
You Get BOOK NEWS free of Charge ! 


READ BOOK NEWS! Subscribe for it Now ! 


Annual Subscription : Inland Rs. 5/- U.K. 18sh. USA $2.50 


For details please write : 


The Editor, BOOK NEWS, 8, Victoria Crescent Road, 
MADRAS-8. 


Please mention INDIAN LIBRARIAN when writing to our advertisers 
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BOOKS OF LASTING VALUE 


Races of Mankind: Their Origin and Migration Calvin I. Kephart 


The Dimensional Structure of Time Irvin Morgenstern 
Existential Metaphysics Alvin Thalheimer 
The Nature of Judaism Samuel Umen 

The Principles of Moral Philosophy Ben Kimpel 

The Diary of Soren Kierkegaard Peter P. Rohde, ed. 
Jean-Paul Sartre : To Freedom Condemned —_ Justus Streller - 

The Religion of the Occident Martin A. Larson 
Dictionary of The American Indian John Stoutenburgh Jr. 
American Business Dictionary Harold Lazarus 


The New Dictionary of Américan History Michael Martin & 
Leonard Gelber 


Gentile Reactions to Jewish Ideals Jacob S. Baisin 
Soldiers of the Word John M. Gibson 

The Blind Seer : George Matheson John Crew Tyler 

Ordeal of Faith Francis P. Weisenburger 
American Literature and the Dream Frederic I. Carpenter 
What Everyone Should Know About Judaism Morton M. Applebaum - 
Johannes Kepler : Life and Letters Carola Baumgardt 
Philosophy of Literature Gustav E. Mueller 
Forerunners of Jesus Leroy Waterman 
Renaissance Cavalier John S. White 

The Mathematical Analysis of Logic George Boole 

The Meaning of Americanism Robert N. Beck 

How to Imptove Your Mind  ~ Baruch Spinoza 

Essays in Traditional Jewish Thought Samuel Belkin 

Terra: An Allegory Gregor Lang 

Economic Fictions Paul K. Crosser 


The Only Way : How to Change the 
German Mind Karl Barth 
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15TH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN 
March 1961, Vol. 15, Number 4 
Guest Editor: M. M. L. TANDON 


Some of the Features 
} Knowledge Classification on March, by Anand Prakash Srivastava, Lecturer in 
Classification, Institute of Library Science, University of Delhi. 
Planning A Library Building, by V. S. Rastogi, Agra University Library, Agra. 


| Telescope in Colon Classification, by G. D. Bhargava, Department of Library 
Science, Vikram University, Ujjain. 


) Delhi Public Library — Pilot Project, by M.M.L. Tandon, Acting Director, 
Delhi Public Library. 


School Libraries, by M. M. Job Ayyampilly, Delhi University Library, Delhi. 
| Expansion of 891.3 Hindi Literature, by 7. N. Raina, Librarian, Banasthali 


SI. iS 





Vidyapith, (Rajasthan). 
Select Bibliography of ‘‘ Geophysical Instrumentation ”, Compiled by H. N. 
if Rangachar, Librarian, Oil & Natural Gas Commission, Dehra Dun. 


Some Outstanding Articles in our last Numbers 


June 1960, Vol. 15, No. I 

Libraries & Library Movement in India, by Benoyendra Sengupta. 
" Role of Libraries, by Fazal Elahi. 
| Library Cataloguing — What it implies, by A. C. Ray. 
Importance of Annotations in a Bibliography, by 7. K. S. Iyengar. 


September 1960, Vol. 15, No. 2. 


Library Education in India, by Dr. Jagdish Saran Sharma. 

Aspect of Library Training. by Roy Stokes. 

Libraries and Social Education, by K. R. Rao. 

The Story of the Encyclopedia, by P. K. Banerjea. 

} The Practice of Book Selection in a University Library, by A. V. Thakore. 





The INDIAN LIBRARIAN’S aim is to serve the entire library world. It is 
devoted to librarianship and bibliography, presents a survey of thought and 
practice in librarianship and related subjects in many countries and in many 
types of libraries. It reaches thousands of librarians, bibliographers, educators, 
scholars, publishers and booksellers in 72 countries of the world. 


# Published four times a year, 7x March, June, September, December. 
} Subscriptions : India: 1 Year Rs 10.00. United Kingdom : 18 sh. 
USA and elsewhere : $4 00. 


THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN, 


233, Model Town, Jullundur City, India. 


Printed by Sant Ram Bhatia, at Asha Printing Press, 4.1. Road, dullundur City and published by 
him from 233, MODEL TOWN, duilundur City (India). Editor : Sant Ram Bhatia 
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Some Popular Books 


Bahadur Shah II and the War of 1857 in Dethi with its Unforgettable Scenes. 
By Mahdi Husain, M. A., Ph. D. (London), D. Lit. (Sorbonue, Paris) Rs. 20.00 I=. 
Dilli-Ki-Lat or Qutab Minar. By R. B. Kanwar Sain (Illustrated). Rs. 4.00 Fe*: 
New Light on Indus Civilization. By K. N. Shastri. With a Foreword by 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerjee. Part 1 (Profusely Illustrated) Rs. 10.00 
Rights and Obligations of Civil Servants in India. By Prof. A. R. Tyagi 


(Edition 1961) Rs. 5.00 
Public Administration. By Professor A. R. Tyagi, Panjab University 
College, Chandigarh. (1958) Rs. 12.50 
Landmarks in Indian Constitutional and National Development. Vol. 1 
(1600—1919) By Gurumukh Nihal Singh. (4th Edition, 1959) Rs. 8.00 
Indian Politics and Government (Since 1858). By Professor K. R. 
Bombwall. (2nd Edition, 1961) Rs_ 8.00 
Development of Personality. By Professor Uday Shanker. With a 
Foreword by Professor Humayun Kabir. Rs. 6(0 
Problem Children. By Professor Uday Shanker. With a Foreword } 
by Shri K. G. Saiyidain. (Illustrated) Rs. 8.00 


Irrigation Outlets. By Shri N. D. Gulhati and S.I. Mahbub (Illustrated) 

Contains many tables and charts. Rs. 12.00 
Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching Indian History. By Shri K. P. 

Chaudhury. (Protusely Illustrated) Rs. 4.00 F 
In the Portals of Indian Universities. By C. D. Deshmukh. Rs. 6.00 


Spring in Winter (Love Poems). By Shri Harendranath Chattopadhaya Rs. 7 50¥ ; 


Slums of Old Delhi (A Survey Report by Bharat Sevak Samaj, Delhi 
Pradesh). With a Foreword by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru (Profusely 
Illustrated) (Popular Edition) Rs. 500 


(Library Edition) Rs. 750 
Origins of Provincial Autonomy. By Dr. Bishweshwar Prasad (1960) Rs 12.50 


The Great Abdication (American Foreign Policy in Asia and Africa). 
By Harin Shah. With a Foreword by Shri Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, 
Speaker, Parliament of India. With 10 Maps & Charts. Rs. 12.50 
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